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e@unity. 
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Making Farm Labor Profitable. 
Most Eastern farmers complain that the 





can bedone. Bailding areenhouses to te 
heated by steam is practised with profit on 
a large scale by ma: ket gardeners near our 
large cities. These will furnish greenhouse 
plants in quantities cheaper than even large 
planters can grow them for their own use, 
Bat it is hardly too much to say that one or 
more greenhouses should be built in every 
farm neighborhood so as to give employ- 
ment to the woikingmen in that vicinity, 
who would otherwise be idle tn winter and 
who can then well afford to work for low 
wages as the alternative of remaining idle. 
Most of the old winter occupations of clear- 
ing the forest and working up tre lumber 
are in less demand as the country grows 
older. This of winter gardening under 
glass will profitably supersede it, and the 
result will be that there must be a greater 
demand for labor in the country at the 
season when there is now little to do in 
most places. 


There are many localities where the cut- 
ting and storing of ice makes a good paying 
job for a few days of every winter, but 
this work is too precarious to invite any one 
toengage init as a business, but on the 
rivers and lakes, where most of the ice is 
putin store to be marketed next summer, 
the men employed spend their summers in 
hunting or fishing rather than on farms. If 
farmers will try to give employment during 
winter to all whom they need to work for 
them during summer, building houses for 
those who are married, and either leasing 
them at low rates or selling at cost to those 
who were most ¢fficient, they can secure a 
better class of farm help than is now pos- 
sible, besides atthe same time increasing 
the value of all the land thatthey do not 
eell. An industrious population always 
creates wealth, and this adds to the value 
of all property where it is located. Not 
only will the labor tha} the farmer employs | 
be made more effective, bat it will jacrease | 
his profits in other ways as well. 








labor which they hire costs too much to) 
jeave them any profit, oniess th+y do a! 
large part of the work themselves without | 
pay. They point to the fact that Western | 
competition has cheapened the standard | 
farm products, while inthe Eastern States | 
the demand for labor from factories has) 
taken to the city many who two or three) 
generations ago would have been content to | 
work on the farm. Life in the city and) 
wo! king in factories bas not prcven so ad- 
vantageous as they expected, and we note 
that there is an Iinoreasing disposition 


imorg thore who were brought up on | through thesummer, is one of the hardiest 
farms to return to the caltivation of land | of fruits. Its mature, well-ripened wood 
when work is slack In cities, as it very | will endure freezing that will kill the buds 
often is during the season when nature in| of most other kinds of fruits and yet receive 


the country is most Inviting,and when the) 
demand for labor is greatest. But the city 
worker has long been usod to working with 


machinery that made his work most effec- diseases the previous year had prevented 


tive. He will nct be content to work on the 
farm onless he is supplied with good easily 





Grapes for Family Use. 


While we are well aware that the locali- 
tles for growing the choicest grapes for 
marketing are not so numerous as was once 
thought, there is no reason why any one 
who has land should deny himself the 
pleasure of growing early and really good 
grapes anywhere in this country, and of 
sitting ander his own vine, as was long ago 
given as the ideal of rural happiness, with 
none to molest or to make afraid. The 
grape vine, when its foliage is kept healthy 


noipjary. When we haar, as we sometimes 
do, that grape vines are killed down to 
the root, we always suspect that fungous 





| 


| the grape wood from ripening. And this 
suspicion invariably proves correct. It is | 


be much larger and better filled. Campbell 
of Delaware, O., originated this variety. 
He bas lately sent out Oampbell’s Early, 
which is said to be better than most of the 
early grapes, which get a bad name by being 
marketed as soon as they are colored, 
instead of being allowed to ripen on the 
vine, as grapes should do. 





Fodder Corn for Dairy Cows. 


There is no part of the United States in 
which dairying is carried on where fodder 
corn cannot be raised to advantage for the 
feeding of milch stock. 

This fact should be fally understood and 
appreciated early in the season, so that 
ample provision may be made for the plant- 
ing of this important feed auxiliary. 

Some of the most profitable dairy farms 
in the land, besides maintaining blooded or 
graded stack, put out every spring a large 
acreage of maize for green feeding in the 
late summer and early fal). The dairyman 
who does not anticipate and provide for his 
milch ocattle’s wants months in advance 
will be compelled to witness the drying off 
of his cows just when he hasno extra feed 
to supplement a waning pasturage. 

Fodder corn should be planted early 
enough so that it will get a good start before 
hot, dry weather is fairly launched. 

Mind yon, | say planted,for I have known 
some to indulge in the slovenly practice of 
sow!ng the corn broadcast like small grain, 





or two Weeks epart. This will give a suc- 
cession of blooms from July to November. 

Try the flowers of the honeysuckle vine 
for bouquets, vases and general decorations 
and you will find a source of great gratifica- 
tion. The marvellous fragrance of the 
flowers will filla room. Long sprays, well 
covered with foliage, will make gracefal 
decorations. The Chinese form will prove 
a favorite on account of the reddish foliage 
and red and white flowers. 

Asa rale, the Begonia is aot suited to out- 
door gardening, but the ever-bloooming 
species, Begonia semoerfiorenr, does well 
in partial shade, and keeps up a supply of 
flowers all summer. Fiorists have turned 
their attention to selections of varietier,and 
there aré now several of various shades be- 
tw en pure white and deep red. 

The beautiful white-flowered spi:eas 
forced for use about Easter-tide must be 
kept plentifally supplied with water while 
in flower. In fact, contrary to general 
rule, a little water in the saucers beneath 
the potr, or in the jardinieres, as the case 
may be, will be found desirable, but only 
sufficient to last a short time. The plants 
will be found to drink it up very quickly, 
and by observation it can easily be deter- 
mined how much to give each time. 

Directly the seedlings of the hollyhock 
appear above ground, the pots should be 
placed on a shelf, near the glass, and when 
they bave emerged into the rough leaf they 
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worked tool, and on land that when proo-, always the kinds that are most subject to | [4 should be listed or planted in rows,\so as| must be inured to cooler conditions. The 
erly tlekled with the hoe ” wil), ssthe old| mildew that are set down as tender or | go admit of thorough cultivation at least one choice varieties are mostly increased by 


taying ls, * rejoloe with a harvest.’’ 

Mach needs to be done on many farms in 
the East to put them in this condition, 
though it mast be added that the really fer- 


| easily killed by cold in the catalogues. 
| Itis kaown now that mildew is liable to| 
| attack all varieties of grapes when condl- 


| tions favor it, and that it may be prevented 





y. 

In this manner sunlight and air sre ad- 
mitted, and combined with frequent stirring 
ofthe soll, vigorous and succulent canes 


\lle, easily worked farms in New England |‘ &!l caser, even in the varicties shat have | qeyelop, containing much saccharine metter 


that are ip this condition sell at higher 
prices than anywhere else inthe country. 
Oar nomerous mannafactories and cities 
make a home market for a great variety of 
sidecrops and side products that cannot 
find it so easily anywhere else. It is this 
which will always give to the best land in 
the Eastern Stater, as far west as Oalo,a 
value greater than equally good land west 
of that State. Wehave advantages also in 
the greater ability of the majority of farm- 
érs to turn their farms from one system of 
farming to another to insure greater profit. 
Indeed, all the most successful farmers 
stow a variety of crops not only to employ 
thelr whole time, bat to have something to 


fall back upon when one fails or its price | 


g0¢8 below the point where it can give a 
profit, While they place the!r main reliance 
On the crop or product that they find espe- 
cially adapted to their soll, and which they 
can produce most cheaply, they have others 
which they try to grow as eheaply as poss!- 
blesoas to make their farming accounts 


balance with a profit at the close of tle 
year 


Usually the effectiveness and also the 
cheapness of farm labor depen¢3 more on 
the direction given to it in growing what 
pays (han on anything else. Most Eastern 
farmers have long been forced out of com- 
Petition In the growing of wheat, and 
largely, also, out of the growing of rye, oats 
‘nd barley for sale, These crops can be 
drought here from the West and sold at 
lower prices than New Eogland farmers can 
krow and sell them for, But the New 
England farmer has) found mapy kinds of 
Market vegetables and fraite that he can 
Procuce and sell inthe home markets near 
him end make more money than ever before. 
Hence allthe large mannfactories in this 
fection contribute enormously to the farm- 
*'s prosperity. When the manufactories 
‘re rooning fall time and paying fair wages 
— ngmen employed in them will buy 
* y of all kinds of frait and vegetables, 
‘© sols will make a good market. The 
— ‘}e!08 of apples In 1896 was made worse 
Y ‘he fact that that year was one when 
manufacturers were depressed by low 
Prices.and most of the workingmen in them 
—* not bay largely except of the few 
~ —* which they were always used to 
— and which they deemed indispen- 
—J ‘here le no eonfilet between the 
, Sclurer and farmer, for when one is 
: ‘*sperous the other is reasonably eure to 
© 80 also. 
— as great a variety of products as 
— o ls in most cases the best means to 
—* — labor and helps to keep itemployed 
only — most of the year instead of for 
* ¢few summer months. The winter 

Or Most farmers the season when least 


proven most susceptible to blight, rot and | 
mildew, if the spores which produce these | 
diseases are destroyed in time. Where) 
grapes have long been grown this may and 
| probably will t ke more than one season. | 
| The spores that survive the winter and are) 
found on the woodand decayed leaves are 
| moch harder to kill than those which come | 
|later. Fortunately, the strongest kind of 
| fungtelder, sach as Bordeaax mixture with | 
| little or no dilation, can be given when the | 
buds have not «xpanded. On the young, 

tender foliage only weak solutions can be 

appiled, as it will injare them. 

The beginner in grape growing, and 
especially where this fruit has not been 
largely grown, should above everything 
else select the early ripening and hardy 
varieties, that will always ripen both fruit 
and wood. Someof the best of these are 
seedlings produced oy the late E. S. Rogers | 
of this State. The Sslem fs most widely 
known of these. It isa dark red or maroon 
color when fully ripe, but is liked and eaten 
by many much before it is ripe, and is a 
good cooking atape. The Concord grape is 
supplanted by the Worden, which ripens 
earlier, and will make a crop where even 
the Concord fails. Neither, however, are 
good keepers in winter, and in cooking they 
both need a great deal of sugar, and leave 
the sauce too acid for moat palates. Dr. 
Grant of Iona Island, N. Y., produced 
several good varieties, but only the lona 
possesses much value, and that requires a 
season as long as the Catawba. The Israeila 
grape iu a black seedling of the old- 
fashioned Diana, which is white. In plant- 
ing the seeds of grapes this change of color 
is very often seen, and cannot always be 
easily accounted for. Except as the flowers 
are usually fertilized by bees that some 
times come from vineyards at a distance, it 
is difficult to guess from what varieties they 
bring their pollen. 

Artificial fertilization is now practised by 
all those who alm to produce new fruits, 
Mr. Jacob Moore of Rochester, N. Y., thus 
produced a namber of excellent varieties, 
but those with too much of the Euaropeau 
cross proved extremely susceptible to 
mildew and rot. Mr. Moore’s grape, 
* Brighton,” named for the town where it 
originated, is one of the best early red 
grapes. Rochester is another very valu- 
able grape that has proved hardy and early. 
It was sent out by Ellwanger and Barry. 
Among the old grapes which ought to be 
grown by everybody is the small but 
delicious Delaware. it needs close pruning 
and thinning of the bunches so soon as the 
buds are formed. If not more than two 
bunches of grapes are allowed on a shoot, 
the Delaware will ripen almost everywhere, 
and will not mildew its leaves, as it is sure 
to do if not thinned. The bunches will also 





capable of producing a rich and abundant 
flow of milk. If sown or planted too thick 
and left practically uncultivated, the canes 
will be white and watery and possess but 
little feeding value. 

If one bas winter dairying at all in view 
a sufficient quantity of fodder corn should 
be planted to insure a supply for silage 
making in the fall. 

The value of properly put up ensilage has 
been practically demonstrated for’ years, 
and generally those failures in its use have 
followed improper storing in leaky silos. 

Do not make the mistake of planting fodder 
corn on second-grade soil. if you are en- 
gaged in dairying at all you are certainly 
the business totry and make it pay, and 
this merits first-class attention and first-class 
work in every department. 

Plant your forage crop on as rich soll as 
you have on your place, and on as carefully 
a prepare’ seed bed as you would use in 
putting in corn for graip. Bear in mind that 
it is yield more than acreage that will give 
the most effective results, for I have seen 
more and better fodder produced on one 
acre carefully prepared and cultivated than 
on three where the reverse was the case. 

Plant varieties bardy to your section, 
that will make a vigorous and stocky 
arowth. GrorGEe E NEWELL 


The small whitish insects which suck the 
life ont of rose leaves are rose-hoppers, 
which are frequently found on the lower 
side of the leaves. It is said that if at- 
tended to before they are fully developed 
they can easily be destroyed by dusting the 
infested plants with slug shot. When 
fally grown they are very persistent, and 
several applications haveto be made in 
order to kill them, and even then absolute 
riddance is doubdifal. Aphides propagate so 
quickly, and in numbers so marvellously 
great, it requires close attention to keep 
plants moderately free from them. The 
secret is to commence at first sight of them, 
or perhaps before they arrive,—for there 
are very few plants that are not attacked 
before the season advances very far. 

The gladiolas is the most attractive of all 
the summering flowering bulbs, and de- 
serves a place in every garden, as it is sure 
to flower and do well with very little care. 
lt has no insect enemies or disease. The 
flowers are of almost every desirable color. 
By cutting the spikes when two or three of 
the lower flowers are open, and placing 
them in water, the entire spike will open in 
the most beantifal manner. Set the bulbs 








cuttings, and to do this readily the stools 
should be afforded a temperature of 50° by 
night and 60° by day. As soon as the 
shoots are long enough, that is, about three 
inches, remove them off with a heel of 
older growtb, and place each singly in a 
small pot in light sandy soil, with a pinch 
of sharp sand at the base. Afford water, 
andatter plunging the pots in a botiom- 
heat of 70°, cover the cuttings with a hand- 
light or big bell-glass. Much care must be 


moving condensed moisture from the glass, 


and water should be sparingly used. 
The last generation found benefit ino 


leaves were essential. It is now known 


point science did not see. The fungus did 
more ipjary than the old leaves did good. 
Copper solutions now dispense with mow- 
ing. 


trouble in high-class amateur gardens. 


any dark and somewhat warm place, and 
the winter season. 


quiries on the subject of bringing fruit 
tree: into bearing; bat very few want to 


fruiting. 





from six to nine inches apart, and about entire bed is turned under, with anew one| market. Let that, however, be the by prod- 
four inches deep. Plant from middie of ander way. Taorough cultivation to con-/| uct, not the main object of the work. Feed- 
April to first of June. It isa good way to 
plant two or three different times, 10 days 


‘serve moistare is recommended with a good 
| mulching of straw in winter. 


exercised in preventing damping, by re frequent rains of this spring will serve to 


mowing and burning strawberry leaves | berry, etc., which are making a good growth 
after the fruit gathering. Science objected | #24 bid fair to produce well. Grape vines 
that it could notbe good practice because | ate putting forth well and look strong, and 


that strawberry plants suffer from a fungus | dition. 
known asthe “spot.” Burning the leaves; The lamber business bids fair to be good 
before the spores matared was a good | during the coming season. The cut for the 


When properly blanched, sea kale isa | be had for some purposes at any cost, as 
delicious vegetable. Though taking labor | mach building will be done the coming sea- 
to properly secure it, it is worth the| son. 


Seeds sown in very rich ground early in| quality. Some farmers are short of hay, 
spring will make strong roots by fall.| but thereis enough to sell to supply the 
These, carefally dug and set closely in|demand. Oats and potatoes are selling 
voxes of earth, can be placed ina cellar, or | low, and also eggs. Butter sells fairly well, 


will meke good material for catting during| Sidney, Me. 


Itisacommon occurrence to receive in- 


know of # preventive. A correspondent | customersat pricestwoor three times as 
has a tree producing a sweet apple which is| much as they have to pay the producers for 
andesirable for frualt, but very much/| it, the farmers can put the products of 
thought of for its shad». In such a case, | their dairy to some better uses than enrich- 
only suggesti-ns can be made, with no|ingthe oclty milkman. There will be no 
gurety that a “cure” will resait. It is| remedy for present low prices for mi k 
often noticeable that trees growing very | until producers ind new avenues for their 
rapidly do not bear very much—perhaps | milk, and thus reduce the supply so that the 
not at sll; great vigor and fruiting do not | city dealers will find it difficult to get all 
generally go together. Therefore, a liberal | they need. It isall right for those owning 
supply of stable manure would encourage | dairy farms near the markets to talk of 
stronger growth and possibly affect the | working up private customers and of estab- 


J. W. Allison, Mercer, Pa., says that the | farmer and dairyman who lives far away 
strawberry’s greatest need is moisture, | from the city must forever be atthe mercy 
nitrogen, phosphoric acidand potash. To | of the distributing agents in the city anless 
produce the nitrogen, he recommends grow: | he can contro! the use of his product so that 
ing crimson clover ficet where the plants | the sellers and retailers of it must solicit 
are to stand, plowing it ander, The deep | his patronage. 
roots of the clover thoroughly supply the 
soll with hamas. Ais plantsare set 14 to | more profit than selling it at two and three 
two feet apartin rows three to four feet|centsaquart. There is a nutritive value in 
between the rows; but they are permitted-| skimmilk for feeding that should at once 
to run freely on the matted row system,— | appeal toevery dairymen, We first! have 
of course, not permitting them to crowd | the chance to skim off the cream and con- 
each other. Each year, as needed, the| vertit into butter. That is worth some- 
plants are thinned until ina few years the | thing, and |t will bring fair prices in any 


The oarefal gardener makes all the'| 
use possible out of the land at his com- 
mand, and the young orchard gives an 
opportunity for the exercise of economy 
and judgment to make it yield something 
while the trees are coming to the bearing 
period. Cultivation is the watchword for 
an orchardist, and the growing of 
crops that need cultivation between the 
rows makes cultivation more a neces- 
sity. Mr. W. B. K. Johnson, Allen- 
town, Pa., practises this to a con- 
siderable extent, strawberries and rasp- 
berries being of his principal crops. He 
finds it profitable not only in the way of 
cultivation to his orchards, but in the value 
of the additional fruits thus obtained. He 
finds tha; even where the plants ran quite 
close to the trees the yleld ls good, though 
there is, of course, some difference. Early- 
bearing fruits, such as peaches, plums and 
dwarf pears, may also be grown between 
the main rows of trees, to be taken out as 
the others make it desirable. 

The annual address of President 8. B. 
Heiges, before the Pennsylvania State 
Horticultural Association, at the Pittsburg 
meeting last January, abounded in 
important facts for the fruit grower, 
tersely put and directly tothe point. He 
urged the desirability of cultivating orchards 
from the baginning, prohibiting sod. Roots 
@re marvellous travelers in their search for 
food, and will almost always run towards 
the surface in sod. While moisture 
is plentifa), this may not be harm- 
fal; but in times of drought, the 
results are serious to thes: surface 
roots. Caltivation won’t make wood- 
growth; it simply paves the way, mak- 
ing food more accessible. Ammonia (nitro- 
gen) is the wood-producer, and Is best in the 
shape of good stable manure. Don’t pile it 
around the trunks of the trees; the feeding 
roots are young ones, fur out from the 
trank. Roots usnallyran out at least as 
far as the branches spread, which will bea 
good guide, showing the more important 
portions to fertilize. Potash and phosphoric 
acid are food for fruit, and may be obtained 
in bone meal or wood ashes. Observe your 
trees and take note of their apparent needs, 
applying fertilizers jadiclously.—Meehan’s 
Monthly. 


May, thus far, has been a cold month and 
our farming is somewhat behind the usual 
time. Vegetation is very slow indeed, and 
we fear some crops will have to be planted 
over, as we expect some will rot, espesially 
where planted on low grounds. 

Nothing seems to grow save grass, oats 
and peas. But very little corn has been 
planted at this date, May 21, and we think 
it fortunate that but little has been putin. 
Qaite a large breadth has been sown to 
oats, and a large area was intended to be 
planted to corn and b-ans. Yellow oorn is 
well up ia price in the market, and our 
farmers desired to devote a large acreage to 
this crop, bat the cold weather and an 
excess of rain will make them late we fear. 
Yellow-eyed beans will mature if planted 
ia Jane all right. 

Our fruit prospects are not first clase, 
though a little better than last season. The 
caterpillars will need close attention soor, 
but we hope they will not be so numerous 
as last season. 

Oar hay crop has been light for the two 
past seasons on account of tue droughts that 
revailed daring the fall months. Bui the 





help it somewhat the coming season. 
Vines and bushes seems to be doing finely, 
such as currants, gooseberry and b'ack- 


have come through the winter in good con 


past two years was not sufficient for the 
supply, and the short supply of seasoned 
lumber on hand must bring the prices up to 
a high pitch again, as seasoned lumber must 


Hay is selling well at about $14 for good 


also beans. A. E, Favenut, 





Prc fitabie Uses of Skimmilk. 
When city milx dealers are paying such 
starvation rates for milk, and selling it to 


lishing milk routes for themeelves. The 


There are many ways to use milk with 


ing the skimmilk to convert itinto money is 





raise a drove of hogs sufficient to ;cousume 
ali the skimmilk produced in the dairy, and 
then add a few colonies of chickens. Here 
we have two distinct sources of consump- 
tion. The pigs will thrive and fatten on 
skimmilk when fed properly with other food 
in a way that will pay for all the trouble 
and expense of breeding them. This sort 
of breeding does not contemplate ewill, and 
sour at that. No hogs will do their best on 
sour swill, and no one should expect it 
of them in these enlightened days. But 
if you want to make good sweet pork, pork 
thatis not all fat, put solidand firm, with 
lines of lean streaked in it, raise your drove 
of hogs on clover,and feed,them sweet skim- 
milk and some corn meal. Let the milk be 
fedasa liquid and also mixed up with the 
corn. The clover will supply them with 
one class of food material, and the 
milk and corn will add fat and weight 
eo fast that the pigs will pay well 
on the investment. Skimmilk fed to 
pigs in connection with other foods can be 
made to return a profit of 30to 40 cents per 
100 pounds. Thisis far better than ship- 
ping the whole milk toa glutted market. 
ln connection with the butter profits, the 
dairy should thus be made more profitab’e 
than when run largely for the benefit of the 


cit —— dealers. C, P. RAYNOR. 
0. 


Milk from Farrow Cows. 

The mi)k of cows that have long passed 
the season of greatest prodaction, which is 
soon after farrowing, is mach richer in dat · 
ter fate than that which the same cows give 
soon after dropping their calves. If they 
had not been bred the milk also usually 
contains more of the albumenoids also. 
For this reason it is harder to digest, and as 
cows’ milk is at best unsuited to the stomach 
of a young infant, that from new milch 
cows, where procurable, is always to be pre- 
ferred. The milk of the cow is toorich in 
fats, causing the infant to throw it up soon 
after taking a quantity. It may be in- 
proved by diluting it with warm water made 
quite sweet with pure sugar. Even farrow 
cows’ milk thus prepared may be used with 
safety if the infant is obliged to suck it 
through a tube, through which it can only 
get a small amount at a time. 

The milk from farrow cows.is excellent for 
making into ice cream. It isricher in cream 
fats than other milk, and is nearly as good 
as cream. Some people spay their cows 
when they do not want the trouble of 
breeding and raising calves. A spayed cow 
that has this operation performed when the 
flo.7 of milk is greatest will maintain her 
milk flow two, three or even four years if 
thoroughly milked so as to get all that she 
produces. If milk is left in her udder the 
cow will soon dry off and become too fat for 
further milking. After being spayed she is 
no good for breeding, and when fat enough 
to kill she must be turned over to the 
bateher. A spayed young cow makes as 
good beef asasteer. There are few places 
in this country where itisan advantage to 
pay cows. All the best cows should be 
bred to bulls that areof good milk stock, 
while the poor cows are not worth keeping 
as milkers under any circumstances if 
others can be had. 


Hogs and Clover Specialities. 


The man who has little capital except 
land can build up with the chances of mak- 
ing money better with hogs and clover than 
apy other farm crops, but to do this he 
must make a specialty of the business. 
There is no better mortgage lifter than 
hogs, but not every farmer knows how to 
raise hogs to the best advantage. As a mat- 
ter of experience I consider that we have 
yet a good deal to learn about hog raising, 
although some of us have approached 
pretty close to the ideal method. I suppose 
I have lost as many hogs through cholera 
as many breeders, and I am sure [ have 
failed to fatten others as fast as they were 
intended by nature simply because [ was 
ignorant of the right way. But a man 
learnsalot through experience and hard 
work, and I have not been the last to take 
advantage of my own failures and successes 
| as well as of those of my friends and neigh- 
bors. 

1 think now that I can raise hoge with as 
little tendency to cholera as most farmers, 
and 1 believe that the whole secret is simply 
in starting them right, feeding them prop- 
erly and keeping their sanitary sur- 
roundings as they ought to be. We have 
all reached the conclusion that clover is es 
| sential to successfal hog raising, and that a 
too heavy diet of corn is bad for them.. I go 
farther and say that if you go to the 
opposite extreme and feed too much clover 
you are not going to fatten the hogs as 
profitably as they should be, and you will 
lose nearly as much asif a few were lost 
each year with the cholera. Olover is an 
excellent summer food for the hoge, and I 
tarn mine in the field to feed on it, but at the 
same time I give them feed all through the 
summer. I feed them dally in summer 
with shorts and corn, and this helps 
to fatten them. An exclusive diet of 
corn makes them thin and lean, and as 
some say makes them ready to lay on fat 
when winter fed on corn. But it is mach 
better to lot them lay on a little of the fat 
in snmmer while they are gro@ing, and not 
leave it all for winter. When winter comes 
I do not tarn them suddenly on a corn diet, 
which is apt to make them stuffy and heavy 
even in cold weather. On the contrary, 
1 continue their mixed diet of clover hay 
and grass, oats, wheat, bran, shorts 
and roots. [add more of the grain diet in 
cold weather because they require more for 
heating purposes, and besides it is the sea- 
son for fattening. But I never give them an 
exclusive corn or grain diet winter or 
summer,apy more than [ give them a clover 
diet without the corn. The combination of 
the two, I believe, always produces the best 
result. E. P. Surre. 
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| The seeding should have been done 
Sept. 1, bat we shall see what will come 
c from the late and somewhat imperfect 

of Milk on the Farm. seeding. I shell give this feld the same 

The season of the year is now close at | amount of fertilizer as the old field, and will 
hand when those dairymen who patron!z3| report resol. To look ahead it would 
cheese factories, creameries and miik-ship- | hardly seem possible that four or five tons 
ping stations may experernce anxiety and | of nice hay could b: grown upon this new 
trouble is always perfectly preserving the | aimost barren field in 45 days, and perhaps 
night’s lacteal quality. we will not. 

At maoufactories it is usually customary | [t seems almost like a dream tome to look 
to deliver milk ones a day, or in the morn-/| back 15 years on this then almost barren 
ing, and this compels the dairyman to take | field which would not bear good size * rattle 
care of the nighi’s yield on the farm. boxes,” or as much as 200 pounds of any 

That he does not always do this perfectly | kind of vegetation in a year, bat it is no 


AGRICULTURAL, 








I leave to the testimony of any cheese or | dream. The field was changed in a single 
butter maker or maneger of a milk-ship- | day, as it were. The four or more tons per 
ping station. annum has come to :tay, with proper care. 
Experience and observation have taught || have preserved a little of the old “ rattle 
me thet the majority of dairymen honestly pox” section so that others can see ihe 
endeavor to take the b ‘s! care of their milk | gbange. A single step from almost barren 
that they know bow, bat that sach care to | waste brings one intoa field of four tons to 
obtain perfect results goes farther and the acre, and the only difference is care. 
de p w than they think necessary. | Qonnecticut is now importing thourancs 
Having been in a position where | have oftons of hay annually, but with proper 
had an opportanity foc daily testing the | care she could export millions of tons. The 
milk of scores of dairies for months at & ywalne ofthe hay crop can be four-fclded 
time, 1 can speak with some confidence of (easily. More later. 
the lacteal discrepancies and their causes | Grorer M. CLARK, 
that | have obsecved. — 
Prominent among these is a lack Of ymportance of Availability of 
thoroughness in washing and — — | Piant Food. 
ee ee ae = poem a ten tis quite possible for a Pw ag 
to twelve hours, and if the most scrapalous: — 3 — nog een al re nae 
care is not taken io their daily cleaning, a aa oe pom 4 bom = lg Ag 
— — of souring of the contents Is) us eay, 100 years; and still the soll may fall 
Seamless cans are the best, but even they | #0 Produce even a pone hay neo ay eee 
need plenty of “ elbow grease” expended | 8nd, It Is also = coe ee ee oe 
in she preliminary washing to be followed | = roe LJ. A- 5 dB. 
by the most rigid scalding with water that | 9 —R —* 8* wy 
is really and traly boiling. In addition to | fs Snes Nt cechehine.” Plant tad, a 
On Ne ee es te | leas it be available, is of no ae ang mal 
ever. A plant may be surroun y tons 
Sermetion of @ pellow Sungne Gas te poms | of plant food, and if such 1s insoluble and 
i — face of the tin ‘apavailable, will actually starve for lack of 
Many dalrymen make the grave mistake | SPOT Ae oiann foods already in the sol 
of carrying home from the factory whey or | ese in an insoluble state, or whether they 
sour milk in their delivery cans, and then | are applied in the form of insoluble fertil 
following ap with only ordinary washing | 
izers, the results will be the same in both 
oases 





of the receptacies. This is the nice t way 


oiled milk. 
as Ped raging ty milk care is lack | A®8®farmerhasonlyto concern himeelf 


of proper aitention in its aeration and oool- | #bout phosphoric acid, potash and nitrogen 
ing. Let aeration cause the cooling, and if | 88 plant food, a few words about the avali- 
you have pure air sarroundings perfect lac- ability of the materials which are used as 
teal quality will resals. sources of supply might throw some light 
In the warmest summer weather the 0D the subject. Inthe case of phosphoric 
night’s milk oan be kept sweet and nice for Seid and potash —* is —* —*9* 2 _ 
12 hours without ice if thorough aeration is | *8!d, because the ordinary phosphate, 
— — ——— 
x {l the tempera- | 2!*h phosphoric ac 
Pn any A wr dona Ay it you hee | form, 80 that the plants can take it ap. with- 
feel safe about its quality. If the nighs is | Ut any a Mocalty. 
unususlly warm or close, a pail of cold In the case of potash, the potash salts, 
water should be partly submerged in the such as mariate of potash, sulphate of pot- 
milk can the last thing before retiring. ach, kainit, ets., constitute the main 
It should always beremembered that pure sources of potash supply. They are ina 
sweet milk is absolutely necessary to the | readily available condiiion and act quickly 
manufacture of good marketable butter and | and effectively. 
cheese, so the preservation of its qualityon| So faras nitrogen is concerned, however, 
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Winner of First and Special Prizes at the Reyal Show, Windsor, England. 





the farm means the preservation of its | there may be a great diffurence in its avail- 


moneyed value. , Groreze E NEWELL. ability. There are several products used to 
‘furnish this ingredient, and it is derived 
ing. from so many sources that it is rather con- 

ey Se “tasing to the average farmer to select the 

The application of intelligence to the | one pest suited for the purpose. The form 
work of farming or orcharding must be “in which the nitrogen exists is an important 
placed down as one of the most important | rstor, and has much to do with regulating 
factors in making a success. A set of rules the facility and rapidity with which plants 
rigidly lived up to never produce as g00d | 44), assimilate that ingredient. Consider. 
results as intelligence with a less general | able experimenting has been done to estab- 
knowledge of exact rules. It may be diffi: jis) the relative values of the different 
cult to illustrate my point, foran intelli: | rorms of nitrogen for plant food purposes. 
gent farmer is often guided by rules. — These experiments are of much value to 
He has learned from experience OF | rarmers, since they make it easy for him to 
the experience of others that Cer-| ssieet, as @ source of nitrogen, that which 


tain things should be done at the greatest for the 
proper time in one particular way, and ‘will produce the — 


it is always on hand to dothe work accord. | According to the director of the New 


ingly. Buthe ts not ablind follower of | Jeren . 

y Experiment Station, it has been esti 
rules, which may have so many modifica-| trate ted at 100 
tions that sometimes it might work — pow poy — — — 
positive injary to follow them. Lhe! 79 dried and ground fish and hoof meal 65, 


man, for instance, who sprays regularly | jon and tankage 65, while leather, ground 
every year, without any definite reason- Rora and wool waste range from aslow as 


for it, is shortsighted. He may 100 /iwooashighas30. From these figures it 


valuable time and material some 8€8- | 1, +5 be seen that nitrate of soda is the most 
sons without doing any good. Spraying | .rostive form of nitrogen. If, for +xempl », 
should not be carried on by rule, but 4), inoreased yield of oats, due to an epplica- 
whenever there are any evidences that | 1:4, of nitrate of soda. is 1000 pounds, the 
it isneeded it should not be ne glected a 51014 from blood, cotton-seea meal, etc , wil! 


day. That is where the application of in-| be oniy 700 poands; from dried and ground 
telligence comes in. The owner is sup | fish and hoof meal, 650 pounds; from bone 
posed to be svfficiently well acquainted and tankage 600 pounds, and from leather, 
with the different Insects and blights to be | ground horn and wool waste 300 pounds. 
able to detect their first appearance. He | The advantage that nitrate of soda has ov⸗r 
does not trust to luck or anything else then | all the other materials is that it is so readily 





manufacturers state that the demand for 
their product is very quiet. Holders of 
broom corn are very firm in their views, 
and some are said to b: asking 10 cents a 
pound, but no sales of auy importance are 
reported at this price. 

A recent report from the Philadelphia 
market says that that market is in very 
good shape, as far as firmness in prices is 


limited supply everywhere, outside of the 
trast holdings, and the demand is fair. No 
dealer there seems to be willing to sella 
carload lot of good quality corn at less than 
ten cents, and, in fact, would not commit 
themselves to sale, even at that price, 
preferring to hold their very small stocks 
for regular retail trade, based on the fact of 
their being unabie t replenish their supply 
from outside sources. 

Reports from Charleston, III. state that 
the price of broom corn in that market is 
ten cents a pound, or $200 per ton, subject 
to change withoat notice. No commission 
dealer bas any brash on hand, nor have 
they had since December, 1899. Their talk 
about lower prices is misleading, and has 
been for a long time. 


Onions in New York. 


Oalons have been meeting a very good 
outlet of late, stock selling about as fast as 
received at very satisfactory prices, but this 
week the supply has been much heavier and 
the market bas weakened considerably. The 
Bermada steamer first of the week brought 
nearly 65,000 crates of onions, the heaviest 
onion cargo ever received; and while the 
mat ket had been steady at $1.50 previously 
these heavy offerings caused mach weak- 
ness and the price was reduced to $1 40. 
Comparatively little business, however, 
could be done on this basis, and sellers 
made a further redaction of 5 cents, at 
which most sales have been made so far, 
though the market is rather weak, and that 
figure may be shaded before the close of the 
week, notwithstanding there is an active 
demand for these popular onions. 

The market was further depressed by 
much larger arrivals from New Orleans, 
and this stock showed more of a decline 
than the Bermuda; last week’s sales were 
generally at $2.75to $3.25 per barrel and 
$1.50 per bag, but price fell Monday of 
this week to $2.50 for barrels and 
$125 for bags, and Tuesday a further 
decline occurred, barrels selling down 
to $2 to $2.25 and $1 has become the 
genera! price for bags, and not withstand 
ing these lower figurer, stock is moving out 
less freely than holders would like to see it, 
and a further drop may be necessary. 

The arrivals of Egyptian were not heavy 
the first of the week, and they have been 
held up better in price than other grades. 


Butter Market. 
The quality of the make is improving. 








concerned, which is owing to the very | ma 


The World Beautiful. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


“ There will come to every manly man times in 
his life when he will see that there is something 
whioh is legitimately his, something which he 
haea iy to, which nobody can 
biame him if he takes enjoys 
and yet something by whose voluntary and un 
Cysmpelied surrender be can help his fellow 
man and aid the work of Obrist and 


into 
bonorabie, ree 1 -ind t I 
wis tke"tns"Sombrable tinge Nuion every 
bo ly owns that they are entitled to, and live their 
A BY | @ question. Bat if be is of 


fort fora higher work, then be goes up and 
stande—bom but really—with Jesus Obrist, 
Ge enters into other , shat other sort 
of lite, where Jesus Ohbr lived.” —Bishop 
Phillips Brooks. 


The seasons in which there comes to one the 
choice between the lower and the higher; the 
choice between the surrender of the mere easy 





merely comfortable things without question, but 
if he is of better stuff, if he“ make the renuncia- 
tion of comfort,” or of mere possessions, for a 
higher work, “ he stands humbly, but traly, with 
Jesus Obrist.” Thatis, be enters into the spir- 
itaality of the bigher plane, and lives and works 
onit. The only object of the temporary sojourn 
in the physical world is to acquire experience, to 
gain capacity. The resi man is an inhabitant of 
the spiritual world. His true possessions are 
there, and he may enjoy them here and now just 
in proportion to the degree in which he refuses 


e | to etifie himself in the entangiemeat of mere pos- 


sessions. Where possessions are manifestations 
it is another matter. The resources of a beauti- 
fal home, where books, art, taste and charm ail 
combine for the uplifting of life, are certainly 
manifestations and not mere possessions. The 
line is only drawn between the things of the 
senses and the things that make for the upliftiog 
of the soul to the life of infinite progress and the 
spiritualization of every power and:aspiration, 
thatitmay thus be developed to its highest 


| potentiality.—Boston Budget. 


— 
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and pleasant and comfortable thing to which 
boone would question bis legitimate right, or The Fashions. 

that higher thing which lifts him to work and «"e The most stunning golf coats for ladies this 
sims on another plane,—io a different condl- | spring are the robin-egg biuein color with gold 
tion,—this is not an unusual crisis attended Dy | braid. The coate are very attractive and fresh 
any scenic effects, and invested with its cere | ppearing and will be very popular. 

monial splendor; it is the possible experience of | ,*, Oharming confections made entirely of 
any moment, inthe midst of the most ordinary flowers are perhaps the very latest thing. And 
and commonplace affairs. The moments that most stylish and becoming these floral chap-auz 
test all the spiritual power to which & man bas | prove themselves. They certainly look Parisian, 
grown come upon him unawares,—in the aofore- | which isan end to be ardently desired with all 
seen conversation, the unexpected meeting OF nesdgear, no matter how simple it may be. 
demand. Ifany man bein Onrist he is & new ,+, Chrysanthemums are the rage, ifs “ rage” 
creature, declares St. Paul, and whatis it to be exists in millinery at all this year. Almost with- 
in Obrist? What is tt to choose the higher and outany reason that can be accounted for, has 
renounce the lower? For unless it be some- | suddenly come a demand for chrysanthemums of 
thing more than @ vague abstraction, & mere | eyery possible shade and make-up. Yellows, of 
trick of phrasing, itis not worth consideration course, aré most popular, and thereby hangs a 
Still, if any man be in Obrist, he is a new creat- possible tale of fature color plars of the season, 
ure. Heactefroma different set of impulses. 


He is on a diffsrent plane of life. His thoughts 


Onbrist is to purify the spring at its source. After 
that all the waters that flow from it must, neces. 
sarily, be pure and life giving. And this, the 
subiimest and the one all important achieve- 
ment of life, is yet, in one sense, the simplest, the 
most practicable of achievements. 
Primarily and in the truest sense man is a 
spiritual belag, woose laterests, whose pursuits, 
whose alms and whose satisfactions belong 
legitimately to the spiritaai plane of life rather 
than to the physical one. (or it is the physical 
rather than the material which is the antithesis 
to the spiritual.) Toe material world is not in 
any opposition to the spiritual world, but tis, 
instead, its manifestation. 
* Natural jane spiritual. . . . Who separates 


these 
Paints fatiie pictures, writes unreal verse; 
Is wrong, in leed, at ali points.” 

So writes Mrs. Browning, with her unerring 
discernment of deepest trata. It is not,as Sir 
William Orook:-s has so clearly shown, that in 
matter exists all potential life, but, rather, that 
in life there existe all the potential forms of 
matter. The entire material world is manifesta. 
tion; and so, the theories of spirituality are in no 
sense those of isolation and detachment from 
the common ltife, bat, Instead, of the more 
sigoificant and more nobie manifestation in ali 

the affairs and acnievements of progress and in 
sli social relations. 

The contrasting poles are, perhaps, manifesta- 








Receipss are increas! though prices are, “02 804 accumulation, It is good, it is our 
relatively higher in ae coentey Gan in the |‘ Dounden duty,” in the words of the prayer 
city. Buyers for cold storage hesitate to beet, hy om ia cman ts 
manper ttermen . 8s 
pay present prices, hence the batter market, | go0a to build, to extend commerce, to increase 
though firm, is yet unsettled and difficuls to | aii the facilities of life in ways and means. It is 


report. the very essence of the spiritaalization of life to 


except the spray. The trees are then 
spray.d so thoro uphly and effectively that 
there is littie chbarce of any insects escap- 
ing, and It is repeated as often as needed. 
Likewlse in the matter of culture a1d 
manuring. The orchard needs to be treated 
to cultivation in accordance with its condi- 
tion. The intelligent farmer does not run 


around to get particular brands of mse | 


nure, hat he saves all that he can, and 
applies what he thinks Is actually needed. 
He knows when the ground shows that it 
has sufficient green manure, and when it 
appears to be in need of lime, phosphates 


and mineral elements. He knows these | 


things brosuse he has made a study of the 
subject, and his knowledge js such that he 
can apply it readily and intelligently. 

That isthe greatthing needful in every 
walk of life. Some people never seem to be 


able to bring any actual inteliigence to | 
bear on their bausimess if they live to bea | 


century. They never succeed because they 
have not intellig ence enough to make things 
around them contribote to their success. 
It is not only farming, but many other in- 


dustries that req uire intelligence applied in| 


a stady and execaiton of the ordinary work 
of the day. O. M. Messmer, 
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Growing Grass. 


I will try to give you a report of my grass 
crop about once in two weeks during the 
growth of the crop. It is now May 14 
The grass has grown about three inches. I 
have jast commenced to put on fertilizer; 
should have sown it a week esriler but the 
makers were so driven with orders they 
could not give it tome earlier. The fer- 
tilizers which I use are made of bone, muri- 
ate potash and nitrate of soda. Am using 
500 pounds to the acre. The mixture now 
costs me two cents per pound, or $10 per 
acre. 

The most of my field isthe same that I 
had in grass last year, and I used a similar 
amount of the same kind of fertilizer jiast 
year. You will recollect that last year’s 
crop was a little over five tons per acre, first 
cutting. There is seven-eighths of an acre 
of this land that has been seeded down ten 
years, and bas given me over 80 tons of hay 
in thattime. I seeded down last fall two 
acres, bat owing to a wrestie witha car- 
bunole for some five months on from June 
first, 1 did not come to my senses in time to 
arrange for the seeding until the third week 
in September, and then, as I could give 
only personal instructions, | found when I 
was able to get out that they had been im- 

feotly carried out, but perhaps as well as 
he average employee would have done. 


soluble and available that if can be dividea 
‘up in small doser,and applied at times when 
most needed. 

The main point to be borne in mind in 
| selecting the materials from which nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash are to be de- 
|rived is to see that the material is readily 
available. 

Sammed up briefly, the advantage of this 
lies in the knowledge the farmer has that 
materials like phosphates, potash salts and 
nitrate of soda will quickly be in a condi- 
tion to be used by the growing plants; 
| while it cannot be said jast how long it wi!) 
take organ!c materials like hoof meal, woo! 
| waste, etc., to decompose in the soll so that 
| they can serve as plant foo4. 
| Grore@eE K. WILFon. 





Broom Corn, 


The importation of broom oorn from 
| Hangary by a Chicago firm mak:ia new 
/@rainthisindustry. Although the amount 
| imported is comparatively smal), the pur- 
|ehaser has been able tosell it ata fair 
profit, 

A despatch from Chicago states that the 
firm that bought heard that there was 
broom corn to be had ia Hungary, through 
the Hungarian consal. A representative 
sent there by this firm found about 500 ton 
of brush and broaght the entire lot. U ie 
pale, self-working brash and cost the con- 
cern less than 6 cents laid down in this 
country. It is now being sold at 7} centsa 
pound. 

Va the strength of this exportation, the 
Hungarians have gone wild over the possi- 
bilities of broom corn. In that country 
they grow the corn simply for the seed 
which they feed to stock. Heretofore they 
have had little or no use for the brush after 
getting the seed. 

There has been considerabie said about 
this importation from Hangary affecting 
the broom corn combine, bat there is 
nothing in it. Oaly about 150 tons of the 
500 tons have been brought to the Chicago 
market. The other 350 tons were sold on 
the dock at New York to manufacturers in 
various parts of the country. This amount 
of brush is hardly a drop in the bucket, 
compared to the 12,000 tons owned by thé 
combine. 

Should the Hungarians find that they can 
dispose of thejr product in this country, 
they will without doubt raise larger quan- 
tities. The demand for broom corn in the 
New York market has raled quiet now for 
some time from home consumers, and the 





call from exporters continues light. Broom 


Advices from Chicago state that all the 
butter arriving there last week was fall 


sudden increase in the make. Most 
of the dealers report ao increase of 
20 to 30 per cent., and in some cases as high 
as 33 1-3. Owing to the cool weather 
the grass is in good condition for the 
cows,and the quality of the butter is unusu- 
ally fine and suitable for storing. Buyers 
in Chicago have been operating fairly for 
cold storage without any great rash. The 
conditions in the Elgin market are favora- 
ble for a very large increase this week, and 
it wasa question there last week among 
some of the creamery men if the price could 
be maintained, though those offering butter 
refused to sell at the official quotation. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 24,216 tabs and 41,318 boxer, a 
total weight of 1,231,472 pounds, against 
1,191,245 pounds the previoas week and 
1,214,089 pounds the corresponding week 
last year. This shows a further increase 
over week previous and last year. For 
Monday and Tuesday of this week the re- 
calpts indicate a!continuoas increase. 

The exports of butter from Boston for 
the week were 2030 pounds, against 14,246 
pounds corresponding week last year. From 
New York the exports for the week were 
200 packages. Montreal sent off 1000 pack- 
ages last week. 

The statement of the Qaincy Cold Storage 
Company for the week is as follows: Pat 
in 4439 tubs, out 603 tubs; stock 11,188 tubs, 
against 7225 tabs same time last year. The 
Eastern Company reports a stock of 1378 
tubs, against 710 tabs same time last year, 
and with these amounts added the total 
stock in cold storage is 12,563 tabs, against 
6655 tubs a year ago. 


grass, and that there has been a' 


| discover laws of nature, hitherto anknown, that 
increase and extend facilities for communica- 
tlon, for locomotion, that tend to the annibila- 
tion of time and space. This is the very entrance 
to that bigher plane which is what we now know 
asthe spiritual realm. It is the extension of 
our horizon line which has marked the division 
between the spiritual and the physical worlds. 
To the savage the present aspect of civilization 
would be the miracie world. How unrelated to 
the simple manifestations wita which he is 
familiaris the ocean cable, the long distance 
telephone, the eiectric motor, and most of all, 
wireless telography. These achievements would 
be to him as far beyond the horizon line of act- 
ual knowledge as many of the laws pertaining 
to the ethereal world are tous. Weare but jast 
beginning to real'zs the incalsuable potency o7 
this ethereal world which surrounds and inter- 
penetrates our atmosphere. Init are undreamed 
of forces which we may make our own and har- 
ness toour use. Ali this is the manifestation of 
spiritaal energy. This process of achievement 
is the very education and development for which 
the spiritua! man enters into the physical wor!d. 
His sojourn hereisthe guest of the soul. He 
Gevelops his powers by their exercise in mani- 
festations of energy. 


become so entangled in accumulations and por- 
sessions as to stifie his spiritual energies. It is 
not, perbaps, that there is anything inherently 
wrong in possessions, but only that desire is 
one of the lower qualities, and one may crowd oat 
the higher by absorption in the lower. For 
example, the sojourn of many & woman ina 
foreign city is made simply a period for gratify- 
ing desires. The shops, the modiste and the 
milliner ‘absorb all the time that might so well 
havd been occupied withthe entering into new 
knowledge, into the atmosphere of high thought, 
of Doble parpose, of all that made great the ages 
of the past. The spiritaal life is thas entangled 
and stified in mere desires, and the bonds to the 
pbysical world are; more firmly riveted and the 
time and the period of nearer approach to the 
higher life is delayed. 

It ie as Dr. Brooks so well said, taking the 





Accumulation is avether thing. One may| 





but all the other colors are being taken, the 


most desired of which with the fine trad 
aresettoanew key. Ty» achieve the life iD | nisoe suk, many-petaliea J9 oe 


pompon than flower-like. 


«". Toques are still in the ascendent, and 
especially so for spring wear. 

es Mourning costumes now follow the 
tasbions of the Gay, and thereare so many soft 
materials in dull black that the smartest models 
can be copied, changing the colored tacks and 
Cordings to dull glace silk or adding rouleaux of 
crepe. 

«*, Orepon is still popular where mourning is 
coacerned, no fabric giving such good service. 

«". For a pretty ladies’ tea jacket polka dotted 
and plain silks are used. Tre pattern is cut 
with loose fronts and a fitted back of the polka- 
dotted material. 

e*e In some of the newest street gowns one 
sees a picturesque touch on the corsage. It may 
be the sleeve, the belt or a shoulder cape effect, 
which carries us at once to some of the Empire 
portraits. The same thing will repeat itseif in the 
bat. Full-dress Empire evening motits are beau- 
tifolly carried out, but neither by day nor 
night are they ever lovd or costumish in the 
execution. A refined suggestiveness in the high 
art of these master creators. Whatever is 
adopted betrays that true note of elegance which 
must always be exclusive. 

. Exceedingly ligdt cloths will be worn and 
especially so on the street. 

«*s The prevailing colors this spring are light 
biue and brown in dress goods. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. | 





-..-Remembrance oft may start a tear.—Burns 

---- Death but entombes the body; life the soul. 
—Young. 

--+»All is not falsa which seems at first a lie,— 
Southey. 

----Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
—Shakspere. 

---Ohoose an author as you choose a friend,— 

Roscommon. 

----Often change doth please a woman’s mind. 
~—Bir T. Wyatt. 

--»-Blood only serves to wash ambition’s 
bands.—Byrop. 

--+» ASK me no questions and I will tell you no 
fibse.—Goldsmith. 

----Courage trom hearts,and not from numbers, 
grows.—Drydep. 

----Ourses, like young chickens, come home to 
roost. —Southey. 

----Oaly they know how to live who live to die, 
—Whyte Meiville. 

-»+» All argument will vanish before one touch 
of nature.—Oolman. 

-»+»Dangers breed fears, and fears more dan- 
gers bring.—R. Baxter. 

--»-Oharacter must be kept bright, as well as 
clean.—Lord Oheste: field. 

----Oustom is the pillar round which opinion 
twines, and interest is the tie that binds it.—T. 
L. Peacock. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 

——Sixteen ounces of gold are suffi sient to alla 
& wire that would encircle the earth. 

——At the Strozzi Palace, in Rome, there is a 
book made of marble, the leaves being of mar- 
vellous thinness. 

——Afoxanda hound belonging to a geéentle- 
man in Kennebec, Me., are affectionate compaa- 
fons, and constantly sportand sleep with each 
other. When both weze young they were placed 
tegetherand have ever since coptinued frolic- 
some comrades. 

——Two decades ago the South produced anov- 
ally but six million tons of bituminous coal. 
That product has now passed the forty millioa 
mark, and of the forty-seven thousand square 
miles of coal fields in the South, only about one 
thousand are under development. 
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——Plant & caulifiower plant in 0 
instead of spreading out in a big mt — es 
cabbage, it spindles up for al) the world — 
sunflower, three or four tooi high, with pj —* 
leavos and alittle flower at the top tha —* 
never could recognize as a caulfiower, “* You 
——Lend in Ouba is not measured 
A planter buys a“ cabaleria” of ana tere, 
acre. When it is said thata cabaleria ot | oh. 
in the form of a circle, it will be seep fra : 
that there is unlimited room for dispute, po 
circles overlap each other, and chunks —— 
out, and the result of a land transaction ; — 
wilderiog — 
——The “cigar bean” of Batavia 
fruit recently discovered in Batavia 
like a cigar in shape and color, but on! 
long, and when put into water it re.;, 
surface for several minutes, then CXplodes — 
torpedo, burling the seed in al! direotinns . 
sliowed to ripen in a warm place the pou * 
ally splits lengthwise trom point to base se” 
to ripen on the plant it splits 
suddenly. 


isa wild 
The pod ig 
YAO Ipoh 


ben more 








SCIENTIFIG. 


——A most remarkable case of » gration 
among birds is that of the plovers, whic) — 
from Nova Scotia and go to the northern shore ot 
South America in practically one 


conth 
flight. Oomparatively few of these » ae 


IrGs reat at 





Bermuda and the Barbadoes. 
——Fraok M. Obapman, in speaking of the mi. 
| &Pation of birds, says the birds which do not fear 


attack may migrate boldly in the daytime but 
the timid birds of the forest walt untii dark. then 
mount bigo in the air, and fiy la large o umbers 
keeping in touch with their fellows by constant 
Calling. 

——In some interesting experiments by Kng- 
lish botanists, * sleeping ” piants,or those whieh 
had taken their noc.urnal position, were placed 
ina darkroom. Oo “ awaking” next m roing 
they took in the darkness their usua! positions 
by day, even when tbat position had been made 
obliquely by one-sided illumination. 

——Among the curiosities of migration among 
birds is that of the boboliok, which: iginaily 
nested in the Eastern United States and wintered 
in valleys of the Amazon. Now these birds ha 
extended their summer distribution west 0: the 
Rocky Mountains. The birds which nest ip the 
tar West do not go south by the shortest route 
slong the Rocky Mountains, but fly eastward to 
the original summer area of the species, then 
south by way of Florida, Ouba ana eastern 
Yucatan. 

—— Water rises in an artesian well because the 
source of supply is a porous rock stratum whic 
lies ata higher level than the well. Although 
the difference in height may not be noticeable, 
it le always the case that there is a rise of 
ground off to one side,and the water accumy 
lates in some porous layer somewhere up the 
slope. Its weight exerts a pressure at the point 
where this stratum is tapped, and the fuld seeks 
| to rise there to the same hetent ac ite +o ree 


June Weddings 


| 
In our GLASS DEPARTMENT and 
‘in the ART POTTERY ROOMS wil! be 
seen beautifal designs of rich Glass 
and Porcelain, adapted to WEDDING 
‘GIFTS, All grades from the low cost 
up to the most expensive things im- 
ported. 
Rich Cut Glass Pieces 
Single Dozens of China Plates 
Sorbet Cups and Plates 
China Loving Cups 
Flower Vases 
Blue Delft Plaques 
Fine Lamps, Etc. 


Never was our stock more valuuble 


and comprehensive at this season than 
now. 


Jones, McLutfee & Stratton Co. 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


FINCHBURG RAILROAD. 


New and Improved Service. 
LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis 


And all points tn the West, North 
and South weet, 


Short Line Fast Time. Low Rates 


Toe most direct route with latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between 
Boston and Montreal and al! Canadian 
points. 

For tickets and further information call 
upon your nearest ticket agent or address 
A. 8. CRANE, C. M. BURT, 

Gen’! Trafic Mansger. Gen’! Pass. A.62 

















‘Where To Locate ? 


WHY, IN TH TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE 


LOUISVILLE 
and NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD, 


The Great Central Southern Trank!iné, 


IN 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida, 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors. Speculators 
and Money Lender 








wi!l fir d the greatest chances in the United States | 
make“. ig money’ Dy reason of the abundance #° 
cheapness of 


LAND AND FABMS. 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
I1BRO® AND COAT 
LABOR—EVERYTHING 


from 


Free siter, financial assistance and freedom 
tazation for the manufacturer. — 
Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upwoↄra⸗ ene 
500,000 acres in West Florida that can °° taken 
gratis under U. 8. Homestead laws 
ATOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dist® 
WILL MAKE BNORMOUS PROFITS. p 
Half-fare excursions ibe first and third Tuesdeys oF 
each month * 
Let us know what you want, and we wil! (e! = 
where and how to get it, but don’t delay, as the cou” 
up rapidly. 
—— —— — and all information free 
Address BR. J. WEMYSS, ‘ 
Geveral Immigration and Industrial Ase 
Louisville, My. 
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RV spect. Some build in the yard or lawn, 
POU LT : oe * & portion uf the horse 
— 1 Poultry Points. barn age shed or use an unoccupied 
Practic® n room in the house or attic. The latter place 
been told that the vigilance I ld 
it has ofteo be caleian | would not advise, for the good woman of 
snag of geese saved Rome by raising)», house 
of a lock of 2 reached a8 might throw cold water on the 
when the enemy &pD fever should 
an alarm a pave found in au Englieh See wound wr ee visitors through 
sbt, ba acted : once kept my birds in the 
— an instance of two hens that 88 | attic and know whereof I oun. 


3 4 on thelr evidence the thief 
* and sentenced. A farmer The arrival of the first purchase is the 
s conv! 





event of the year. The fever contin 
me night lort nine dacklings ont chick-| the pleasure becomes more ee na 
gon, 61x Of Dirds are settled in their new home. 
He could pot describe them oan a The watching for the first egg, the waiting 
for any one to identify — a A. 6 the 18 days of incubation, the hatching and 
was called to see @ 108 Of +” 4 ~ 2 ayo development, andjone’s pleasure is not at its 
sion of 8 a ae 1* eb 1 hea —— me when the birds are fiying 
jong ¥ ‘ and abou , 
ee nother of the chickens she called, and | mons B enc’s Ronse fer his amuse 
vix game chickens and eight common chick-| ‘There ig something so interesting and 


aps separated themselves from = * bewitohing in the flying of Homing pigeons 
and wentto her. Then he pat down the | that when one gets under its influence the 
one shat had hatched the ducklings and &t | gares and troubles of ordinary life seem to 
her call nine ducklings came as fast as they | pou away. Yes, it is a means of relaxa- 
gould waddle. The identification was Pro | tion from the cares and responsibilities of 
need complete. life. There is an element of uncertainty 
—_—_ which keeps one on the lookont, for the un- 
ne magnitade of the business being done | expected sometimes turns up. 
in Belgian bares in California may be| A jady, the wife of a traveling man, bas 
imagined from the fact that of the 20 or|two beautiful white Homers which she 
more pages of advertisiog In the Raral| keeps in her conservatory. When her hus- 
californian for April, pablished at Loe band goes on his weekly trips he takes the 
Angeles, more than one-third of the space | two pets with him, thus sending two mes- 
is taken ap by the advertisements of rabbit | sages home each week. It is a great pleas- 
or hare breeders, and as much spo @ 18/ ore for the lady to receive the letters which 
given to them tn the agricaltaral xer ae were so recently in the hands of her hus- 
jo any other live animals. They seem to pand, having been brought by her faithful 
nave gone crazy on the rabbit business. We | pets, 
tally expect to see many more of these’ ‘There never was atime in the history of 
hares kept in New Eagland soon, as they | homing pigeons in this country when so 
sre likely, when once well introduced, to| much atteation has been given them as at 
atiract the attention of many who have | present, the demand for well-bred, pedi- 
been poultry keepers. They require but greed birds never was greater. Homing 
ite if aoy more care than poultry, and | pigeon racing clubs are being formed in 
are claimed to be equally profitable! nearly all our cities. These pigeons are 
when grown for food, bat as yet the few ‘used by our Government, and boatmen use 
who breed them here generally find «| them along our coast. Country physicians 
jemand for them for breeding purposes|ose them to bring messages from their 
tbat {t is more profitable to supply than to | batients ; in fact,there are numerous occupa- 
sell them for ‘he table. We desire to ions where the Homer can be used to 
attention to one marked distinction between | great advantage. 
them and the rabbit, as some of the agri- 
eqltaral papers speak of them as being but| Falton, N. Y. 
an enlarged breed of rabbits. While the | + 


skin of the rabbit ie about as tender as wet | Raising Shetland Ponies. 
paper, and ls of no use excepting for the 


A Shetland pony farm, where ponies are 
tor, the skin of the hare is toagh enough, | ..1444 and trained for their life work, isa 


as one breeder says, “to make into whip | 

|place full of interest to one who 
iasher,”’ ag woodchuck ¢kin often is, and it | a 
esaid that after tanning and dyeing they | admires the gentle little creatures—and who 


pou 





Dr. N. H. HAVILAND 





a *, | does not? 
are manufactared into fine “ sealskin From the time a pony is born until it 
coats — | reaches the age when it may asvume the 


We see every week directions for teaching | dignity of harness it receives the best of 
hens not to eat their eggs. Most of them |°8re. Thereis afarm in a ae age 
consist In filling an egg shell with some- Indiana, where about 200 of the little ani- 
bing that the hen will not like to eat, sach | Male are produced every year. There are 
as soft soap and carbolic acid, cheese curd | — . ao —3 —* rows 9 —— 
and cayenne pepper or some other nauseat-| |! — — J Le = = — 
ing dose. We never had a hen that acquired | *™e!ling Dey, and a trough of pu : 
this habit, although we were in the habit of | Water sparkles and gurgles at one end o 
giving the hens the shells of all = cess oo — 
ased inthe house. A nest so made at | ‘ 
the hen cannot stand up In it, and so placed | all * —*8 — patent Mh a * 
that she cannot stand outside and reach in | aeopue sc — 
to break the egg, should be an effectual cure | Stranger enters the J n it F Pa red 
for this egg eating, bat we think feeding the | ¥20wn by every pony — 3 
age shells and a ration of beef scraps every tarnios of heads and switching o 2 > 
jay, with plenty of oyster or clam ‘shells | ‘!cative of restrained cariosity. ca 
always where they can pick them as they| . * po broad _ — ame p —* 
please, is a sure preventive, and to that  “°°rne nag A A bed yay 
we attribute our never having the trouble| T° walk along the — — . en 
among our hens. If an egg is accidentally | Ponies from = a a the ** all 
broken in the henhouse, so badly that we | ‘#mous man about ——< pe y 
could not take it in, we do not hesitate to) —— — aml ow 
ters * Aco “nea a a |isto walt upon these small eqaine aristo- 

— — crats, leads out one after another and ex- 
ina series of experiments made at the | plains its distinguishing features, the differ- 
New Hampshire Experiment Station, they | ence is then quite perceptible. 
vested for hens, chickens and ducklings a) Here is one that has been especially 
feed made of 14 parts by weight of corn trained for some little girl whois nervous 
meal, 11 parts animal meal, two parts 8* ane a — SS 
of ground oats, wheat bran, pea mea), an eye indica i ’ 
one part each of wheat middlings, glater | docile disposition. Its glossy coat shines 
meal, old process linseed meal, malt sprouts like satin, and its little hoofs are like black 
ind brewers’ grains. It will be noticed aon — nae ial 
this is very nearly one-third animal meal. Another is shown, sturdy, robu 
or il — 36. ‘ strong. Fally as beautifal and intelligent, 

The other ration had no animal meal in it, oe not A ve —* vy m... —* —2 
bot was seven parts each of pea meal and qualifications e for - 
wheat brar, + parts old sonatas linseed | tion and use of a boy who is not at all ner- 
meal, four parte gluten meal, three parte | vous or timid, and who may wish to ride or 
each of corn meal and ground oats, and two | drive long distances in a day, and who may 
parts each of malt sprouts, brewers’ grains | unthoughtedly speak loudly or rudely, or 
and wheat middlings. One pound of salt| drop the whip too heavily across the pony’s 
was added to 360 pounds of each mixture. | back, and still not really wish to have a 

he ducklings also had wheat bran, corn|ranaway. Thereare grades between these 
meal and ground oats with one or the other | two extremes in which a pony may be found 
mixtare, Five lots of chickens were fed on — * 3— of > a aiid 
each mixture. onies of aim any 

In every oase it required nearly one-| be found, bal the favorite colors are bays 
fourth more food to make a pound of fiesh | and blacks. There is no demand for the 
on chickens or of eggs from hens on the | sorrels with large cream-colored spots, such 
miztare without animal meal than on the | as were quite common some years ago. The 
other. For the ducklings the animal food | solid colors are regarded as more beantifal 
seemed to be an absolute necessity, as they | and are the only ones now sought by fas- 
aboat half died young when fed only the | tidious buyers. 
eraln mixtare, and animal food was added| In training the ponies, kindness is prac- 
when they were four weeks old; at nine | t'sed under all circumstances. When the 
weeks old what were alive averaged two Little pony colt, which a man can take up in 
poundseach. Those having animal meal | 
‘rom the start at nine weeks old were all 
— and averaged to weigh 4.2 pounds) 

‘D&second series of experiments penes| 
were burned andthe ashes were added to 
the &rain ration, to supply mineral matter. | 

* this the chickens made as good gains as 
‘hove that had the animal meal, and hens 
‘ald nearly as well, bat the ducklings re- 

‘red one-third more food to make a pound 
of @ain than did those that had animal meal 
48 & part of the ration. 

BThese tests were not on a small scale, as 















they grew 1000 chickens and 170 ducklings VN 

tO marketable size and fed 90 hens and 40 ; . WH 
cockerels for lengthy periods. In all caser, SS) 77> 
the superiority of rations containing ani- 

al food was indicated, and in no case did A 


the reverse prove true. Theyadd that for 
practical poultry keepers, it would be 
Gasler, cheaper and better to use animal 
Meal, meat scraps or cut bone with the 
‘rain ration for the fowl in cor finement 
than to burn bones or buy bone ash. 

Ducks need animal food more than other 


doultry as they naturally feed much upon A woman has a right to be positive on 





‘mall fivh, frogs and snails when they have| matters which are matters of personal 

Access id water, and when kept from it,| knowledge and experience. Every wom- 

they must hay an who has used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
e — — 

want something to supply this Prescription for diseases of the womanly 

organs is positive as to its wonderful 

Homing-Pigeon Fever curative value, and confidently recom- 


This is af mends it to similar sufferers. ; 

Weil as vt ever that attacks the high as Women who suffer from inflammation, 

* ‘he poor; the old and voung, and ulceration, female weakness, or nervous 
nthe fair maiden is not exempt. The| diseases caused by disease of the wom- 


— of this affection is very delightfal.| anly organs will find a complete cure by 
— dreams of being attached by silver; the use of “ Favorite Prescription.” 
ties he his aerial messengers, and thus "Several youre ago I 22 cavecety, Som 
oto th female weakness, prolapsus, and menorrhagia, 
Same of hi — c& waneee —— ride, or and used Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription with 
Ove ab eaking the world’s record splendid effect,” writes Fannie Shelton, of 
— and sea. Washiagton, Iowa. “oot pase * — it 
408 oc for a few years past, but if I should have any 
Nite. ee of this fever is rather) return of ihe old trouble would surely try ‘ Fa- 


- When one is first attacked he vorite Prescription.’ I have recommended it to 


commen a number of my lady friends. I always tell 
Drices Ses to loc k over the advertisements, them to try a bottle, aad if they are not bene- 


oe records and pedigrees of different; fited by it I will pay for the medicine. In 

vee The first loft is made very cheaply, every case they have spoken in praise of it.” 

- me ap old boxes or putting poultry 

tate ® sround a window in the barn or 

1 the fever has ran awhile anew left 
‘ which isap to date in every re * 





FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


MAKES WEAK WOMEN STRONG 
AND SICK WOMEN WELL. sj 








LON@ GREEN. 





BARLY CLUSTER. KARI 








W ENOLISH FRAME. 





WHITS SPINE 


Ld 


EARLY FRAME 


¥ RUSSIAN 


CUCUMBERS. 


tens fed “ preserved milk” diec in a few days 


also experimented on with the same result. 


creameries making cheese in smal! quantities 


000 pounds were produced in New York State. 


wheat (fiour included) for the week as aggre 


bushels in 1896 and 1,083,278 bushels in 1895. 
Since July} this season the exports cf corn 
Aaggrecate 181,189,209 bushels, against 149,- 





his arms and carry about, is strong enough 
to run and play with its mother, a little 
halter is puton it and it is taught to lead 
and startand stop at the word. When it 
grows stroi.wer, but not yet fally grown, a 
little set of buff harness with silver buckles 
is fitted on it, and it is driven about with 
lines. A gentle pressure of the bit on the 
tender month is sufficient to guide It. 

Later on itis hitched to a little yellow 
cart and irotted about the smooth gravel 
drives that wind among stately trees in 
every direction. It is taken close to puffing 
locomotives and alongside queer-looking 
vehicles, and into the neighborhood of 
shops where there is the sound of clanging 
iron and pounding hammers and ringing 
bells. Its actions ander all there conditions 
are carefully noted and recorded, and its 
special qualifications for particalar pur- 
pores fully ascertained. 

It has been learned at this farm thata 
pony’s natural characteristics are not easily 
changed, although vicious propensities may 
in a measure be subdued, and a timid, 
shrinking spirit encouraged by kindness to 
assume more confidence and aggressive- 
ness. 

It is never attempted to teach the ponies 
avy special tricks, the sole purpose being 
to make them useful, tractable and safe 
under al! circumstances. Whena pony is 
sold aud started away from the only home 
and friends it has ever known, the pur- 
chaser is recommended to be kind and con- 
siderate to it at all times. 

The ponies in the barns are kept there to 
supply immediate demands. They are 


harness so that they may be ready to leave 
atanytime. Thegreatest number of ponies 
are kept out of doors all winter, and are 
taken into the barns only in the most ex- 


before they were selected for sale. 
There are broad fields where the tarf 


oo, great racks are kept constantly sup- 
plied with crisp corn fodder and immense 
straw stacks afford shelter from the wind 
and rain. All parts of the premises are 
kept clean and healthful. 

When the ponies are permitted to remain 
out all winter an astonishing growth of 
hair appears. This thick coat of hair is 
heavy and long, and then the pony is far 
from beautifal. Bat when the warmth of 
spring comes the little creatures throw off 
their winter clothing and appear smooth 
and shiny in their new spring attire. 

The patriarch of this farm is sppropri 
ately called Tom Thumb. He was imported 
from the Shetland Islands 10 years ago, and 
is now 14. He is coal black and is as dainty 
and vivacious as can beimagined. Dozens 
of ponies are imported from Shetland every 
year for breeding purposes. This is made 
necessary because the succeeding genera- 
tions of ponies are larger than their pro- 
genitors, which result is attributed to the 
salubrious climate ot this country as com- 
pared with the native home of the ponies.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Orchard and Garden. 

in setting trees, we always, after the 
roots are covered with earth, tread it down 
solidly as it is pat in, the earth below the 
roots having been made mellow. This 
firming of the earth down to the roots, and 
of the roots down into the mellow soil 
below them, presses out the air, brings the 
roots into contact with the soil in every 
part, and fits the soil to hold moisture. We 
keep this up until the hole is nearly full, 
then fill up with loose earth, and if it is the 
spring, we leave the outer edges of the soil 
a little higher to hold the water from 
running away. In the fall we want the 
earth highest next the trank of the tree, so 
that no water may stand there to freeze 
during the winter. This makes it necessary 
to rework the soil around the tree in the 
fall, and perhaps both spring and fall 
afterward, but itis work that pays if we 
watt the trees to live and thrive. 











The gardener can get an early start on 
many crops if he will plant them in four- 
inch potsand start them under glass, set- 
ting them in open ground after the danger 
from frost isover. Or if glass is too ex- 
pensive for his means, a cold frame covered 
with oiled cotton cloth will serve his pur- 
pose about as well. This is not starting 
hem in hoibeds or a greenhouse, and of 
course does not compete with the hothouse 
business, but plants set out about the time 
other people are planting the seed gets a 
week ur two start, which will make a great 
difference in the time of being ready for 
market, and usually a difference in the 
price for which it will sell. And with some 
crops prolonging the season increases the 
total yield. Weare accustomed to setting 
tomato and pepper plants that are already 
well grown when the danger of frost Is 
over, and some market gardeners grow 
cucumbers, melons and squashes in this 
way, but beanr, especially Lima beans, can 
be started in this way to good advantage, 
and so may sweet corn and some other 


crops. wets 


Oar Florida correspondent told as a while 
ago of farmers there who plowed the earth 
over their beans when they expected a 
frost, and then took the earth off them 
when the danger was over. We have 
learned of a modification of this plan from 
Vick’s Magazine, which tells of some who 
turn up a farrow on the north or windward 
side of the rows of tender plants, and thus 
protect them from cold winds and to some 
extent from frosts after they have started. 
The south or sunny side of the ridge so 
made gathers heat daring the day enouzh to 
enable it to throw off the chill of the night, 
and thus only a succession of cloudy days 
and cold nights can injare the crop much. 
The frost or freezes that we bave hed in 





May this year, which b destroyed the 


groomed and trained and kept accustomed to : 


growing crops in many fields which the 
owners planted during the warm weather 
of April, make these devices for warding off 
the late frosts most interesting now, and if 
published too late to beof use this year 
they may be resorted to another season. 


The chief enemy of the plum crop is the 
curculio, and as epraying with poisonous 
mixtures does not kill this insect other 
means must be tried. Jarring the tree in 
early morning, so that the beetles fall upon 
sheets previously spread, will capture most 
of them, and they can then be burned. Ifa 
flock of hens are under the tree when it is 
jarred the beetles will be quickly disposed 
of, and for this reason many set plum trees 
in the poultry yard, where they make ao 
agreeable shade for hens and chickens, 
while the hens destroy the curculio. An- 
other remedy isto dust the trees with dry, 
freshly air-slaked lime. This should be 
done in the morning, while the leaves are 
damp with dew, and the first application 
should be made just as the blossoms begin 
to fall, and it should be repeated once a 
week or 10 days, or after every rain that 
washes the lime off. One way of doing this 
work is tc put the lime in a fine sieve, and 
with a long pole elevate it to the top of the 
tree. Others use a step ladder for short 
treer, and a common ladder for trees that 
will support it. 


It is of little use to try to grow radishes 
and turnips for table use on old ground that 
has been long in cultivation. They are very 
apt to be wormy, and we have never found 
any treatment that would prevent it. Select 
a piece of land which is in grass and has 
been so for severa) years, and no matter if 
the grass is nearly ron ont. Plow jast be- 
fore the time of sowing the seed, and sow 
about 400 pounds of some good fertilizer on 
it broadcast, then harrow it in well and 





Dine inches to one foot apart, thinning to 
| proper distance at first hoeing. They grow 


they can be out of the way in time to follow 
with alater crop. Rutabaga turnips for 
table use should not be sown until about the 
first of July, as they are better if grown 
very quickly. They should be in rows 24 to 
three feet apart, and thinned to nine inches 
or a foot apart in the row. 





The disadvantage of having grass or grow- 
ing crops in an orchard is not entirely due 
to the chance of the crops robbing the soil 


would be easily remedied by the manure 
applied to the hoed crops,of which the treas 
would get their share, or by turning sheep 
into the orchard to eat the grass and the 
fallen wormy frait, who would enrich the 


trouble comes from the summer and fal) 
droughts when the trees need all the moist- 
ure to perfect their frait. If the grass or 
other surface crop takes it there will be a | 
large amount of fruit fall which might 
have been saved if there had been moisture | 
enough to carry it through to maturity. | 
Where water can be supplied by irrigation | 
this difficulty is not as great. 

| 





——The largest number of imm/grants isnded 
in a single day for many years passed througo | 
the barge office in New York one day last weer, 
46657 of them from six ships. Immigration for 
this month will exceed Dy thousands the figures 
of last May. April’s total was 46,677, against 
18.874 in April, 1899. 

——British casualties since the beginning of 
the war shows a total of 20 085, exciusive of the 
sick in the feild and the invalids, including the 
wounded seut home who number 8901. 

——Five hundred tons of corn broom have ar- 
rived in New York and Ohicago from Hungary. 
Thejadvance in price made by the broom combine 
has made this importation possible, for as 
against 7% cents per pound, Hungary is able to 
deliver at 6 cents. Heretofore no use was made 
ia Gongary of the brush, the corn being growo 
merely for the seed. 

——The Utica (N. ¥.) Herald says: * Dairymen 
report that pastures are improving, although 
slowly on account of the cool weather. Oattle 
are al! out,bat full grass cheese will not be fortk- 
coming until June. If warmer weather 
should come on at once the season will be nearly 


6 it was last year.” 


ure brought by tanaers to restrict shipments of 


of fertility needed by the trees. If it was it 


soil by thelr droppings. Bat the greater . 


032,221 bushels in the same time last year. 
——Among the exports of the week were 3200 
live cattle, 30 live sheep, 21,827 quarters beet 
from New York; 2201 live cattle, 1400 live 
sheep, 8727 quarters beef from Boston; 950 live 
Cattle, 800 live sheep from Baltimore; 772 quar- 
tere of beef from Philadelphia; 860 live cattie 
from Newport News; 2175 live cattle, 68 live 
sheep from Montreal. Of these exports 8309 live 
cattle, 1400 live sheep and 22.895 were shipped 
to Liverpool, the balance Delong divided between 
London, Glasgow, Bristol, Newcastie, Soutbamp- 
top, Bermuda and West Indies. 

——The grain exports loaded from Boston 
wharves for this week will reach the enormous 
total of 960,000 bushels. This is the largest 
amount that has been sent from this port in 
maby weeks, and even thisis likely to be sur- 
passed before the end of the grain-shipping 
season. Boston possesses several advantages 
over other Kastern ports in regard to shipping 
grain, its dock and warehouse facilities being 
such that there js no lightering necessary, while 
its insurance and storage charges are lower than 
those of New York. 

——At Norton, Mass., the experiment of de- 

etroying embryo mot qauitoes by putting korosene 
| Into & swamp bas been tried successfully not far 
| from the seminary. The wrigglers cannot stand 

it and pass out of existence. 

——The market on eggs has taken a stronger 

tendency this week, with sales of Western choice 

at13 to 18% cents, but only certain popular 

brands were easy to sell at over 18%4 cents, all 

at marks, The general demand was light. 

Eastern choice sold at 13 to 14 cents, and some 

fancy nearby lote at a higher rate. Receipts 

continue liberal and carloads go direct to cola 

storage. The stock in cold storage amounts to 

111,469 cases, against 88,489 cases same time 

last year. 

——Pork packing in the West has been kept up 

| to fair proportions, the total for the week, ac 





Obicago has decided that the use of formalin as a 
preservative of milk must be stopped. Experi- 
| ments have been made to the satisfaction of the 

health officers that formalin is poisonous. Kit- 


——There are about 4900 cheese factories in 
the United States, in addition to s+ veral hundred 


The total output of cheese last year was 265.- ae. “ ” 
000,000 pounds. Of this amount aboas 7¢,000,| taining 8% “actual” Potash 


gating 6,178,492 bushels, sgainst 3,480,574| Needed. 
bushels last week, 2,212,206 bushels in the| - . 
same week iast year, 4,064,889 bushels in| ficiency of Potash, there will be 
1898, 2,655,862 bushels in 1897, 1,906,005 , — 
bushels in 1896 and 9,754,098 bushels in| 2 falling-off in the crop. 
1895. Since July 1 this season the exports W 

of wheat agaregate 174,684,428 bushels, c 
against 206,271,054 bushels in the same . 7A 
time last year. Toe exports of corn tor the) books telling about composi- 
week aggregate 3,437,904 bushels, against; . 7 
4,688,140 bushels last week, 2,753 414 bushels tion, use and value of fertilizers 
in the same week last year, 6,660,579 busbels in i 
1898, 8,190,048 busbels in 1897, 1,656419/ for various crops. They are 


WO hundred bushels 
of Potatoes remove 


while other kittens from the same litterfed on} eighty pounds of “actual” Pot- 
pure milk grew plump and fat. Guinea pias were 


ash from the soil. One thou- 
sand pounds of a fertilizer con- 


——" Bradstreet’s” reports the exports of will supply just the amount 


If there is a de- 


have some. valuable 





| sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
| 


oz Nassau St., New York. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
Valuable temedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick. 


No. lI: PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 








Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED UW 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Onas. A. HOWLAND WILLIAM H. Fay. 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1900, $645,559.52 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $33,912,688 .0° 


Losses paid during past year $60,087.95 
Dividends paid durin ast 
year, .. $65,563.99 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - - 6,169.17 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$890,697.75 








| cording to the Cincinnati Price Ourrent, having 
| been 415,000; preceding week, 415,000; same 
| week a year ago, 400.000. The total packing 
| since March 1 has been 4,500,000; same time a 
| year ago, 4,110,000; increase, 890,000. 

| ———Ourmerciandise exports during the fiscal 
| years 1888, 1899 and 1900 have exceeded the 


treme weather, as were those in the barns | sow radish or fiat turnips in drills about | ‘™porte by $1,700,000,000, and during that 


period we have imported only $170,000,000 of 

| gold. It is estimated that this year’s exports 
| will be $1 400 000,000, or $170,000,000 larger 
than last year. 


—— — 


'BEECHAM’c | 





For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals,Diz- 
ziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 


ing Sensations, etc. These ailments all arise 
from a disordered or abused condition of the 
stomach and liver. 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, will 
quickly restore Females to complete health. They 


( 


promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity 

of the system. Fora 

Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 
Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., | 

they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 

ders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening the 





THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 


| 

|  Acondensed practical encyclopedia of profitabk 
qa By 25 practical —S P 
. Jacobs, — Hale, James n, J.M. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers mor 
than 5,000 questions about rer fe. 
profit, Carefully edited by H. W. Cob 
ti ‘ood. A collection of the most valuable ar 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with th< 
question ‘*What is an Egg?" } — Se - 

. itions for developin 
egg into a “ Business Hen.’ 
Questions Incubation, care of chicks 
treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed 
ing and nonsing, arediscussed in a clear and simp 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are described 


Answered °1 to hens tnt avenge 


Muscular System, restoring the long-lost m- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite, 
and arousing with the Rosebud of ealth 
he p e physical energy of the human 
frame For throwing off fevers they are specially 
renowned. These are“ facts” admitted by thou- 
sands, in all classes of society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated 
is that Beecham’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medi- 
cine in the World. This has been 
ved without the publication 
testimonials, the fact that 
Beecham’ s Pills recommend 


ves. 
Beecham’s Pills have for many years been the 
pular family medicine wherever the English 
anguage is spoken, and they now stand without 
a rival 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores, 
Annual sale 6,900,000 boxes, 
— — — 


— — — — —— 


Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath,Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembl- 





the diseases of any animal. 
umber of inquiries made of us, we have put up in | 
ill form a series of remedies which are invaluable | 


——The Ontario government has ordered tan- | kennels in America. 
barkcut oo crown lands inthe province tote) or.asvaluable, Price 85 cents per box. 
consumed in the country. Thisis due to prest-| WALNUT, BRIDGE FARMS COMPAN ¥ 


DISEASES OF GATS 


Must be treated’as carefully and as intelligently as 


Owing to the large 


or cats. Thesamecan be administered by lodging 


the pill in a piece of meat, fish or bread. 


WALNUT FIT PILLS 
WALNUT TONIC PILLS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS 


The only exclusive series of pills ever made up and 


Box 30838, Boston, Mass. 


as far advaoced by the beginning of next month | recommended for cats alone. These remedies have 
been used for the past six years by the largest cat 
No other series areas efficient 


over 200 each year 

In short, this is the best book for fi who re ** the 

‘ttle American #em’’ that has ever been printed 
Price in paper cover 40 cents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


NO SMOKE 


COKE 


FOR STEAM 


HOUSE USE 
Cheaper Than 


COAL. 
N.E.GAS & COKECO, 


95 MILK STREET. 
Telephones 3678-3679-41 83. 




















tanbark out of the province. They stated that 
the supply in the United States was compara- 
tively limited, and American tanners were sup- 
plying themselves from tbat province. The ron 
was £0 great there was danger of exhausting the 
supply. 

——Hugh Breoblin, police judge of Glasgow, 
and an «xtensive slaughterer of that city and 
EK iinburgD, was recently on the Obicago market 
where be was reported as saying: ‘' Our best 
native cattle are better, I think, than the Amer- 
foan cattle which come to us, but the genera! 
average of the Americans is superior to our cat- 
tle. Whatstrikes me as somewhat peculiar is 
the fact that we can buy American beet in Glas- 
gow at about the same price as it retails for 
here.” 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending May 19, 1900, included 2030 
pounds butter and 133,527 pounds cheese. For 
the same week last year, the total exports ic- 
cluded 14,246 pounds butter, 58,610 pounds 
cheese and 243,670 pounds oleo. 

—Hay, straw and milifeed are firm for the 
beat: Hay $14 to $18.50, fancy and jobbing 
$18.50 to 19, rye straw §16 to $17, Oatstraw 
$8 to $9, sack spring bran $16.50, winter $18, 
middlings $16 50 to $18.50, mixed feed $17.25 
to $18 50, red dog $18.25, cottonseed meal to 
arrive $26, linseed meal $25.75 to $27.50. 

——The exports of general merchandise from 
the port of New York for the week ending Tues- 
dav were valued at $10,293,604, agsinst §11,- 
152,474 in the preceding week, and $8,322,232 
last year. 

——The Treasury Department bas compiled the 
exports for Mareb, 1900. The figares on batter 
apd cheese are: Butter 614,771 pounds, value 
$103 827. Oheese 2,097,871 pounds, value 
$222,885. Oomparisons for March, 1899: 
Butter 2.110.262 pounds, value $837,427. 
Obeese 913 868, valae $97,544. . 

——Exporte from the port of Boston last week 
were $2.146 781. against $1,925,221 last year; 
Imoorte $1.712,876, against $1,868,006 last year 

——The hesith department of the city of 
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THE # HOUSEHOLD * COK?ANION 


DEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


BRIGHT, 
Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 


ORIGINAL, CLEA™ 


{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 
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How to 


TU RKEY S. Crow Ther 





book in existence gives an at 
one account of the turkey,—its dev¢ 
opment from the wild state to the varié 
breeds, and complete directions * 
breeding, feeding, rearing and mark. 
ing these beautiful and profitable birg . 
"ae present book is an effort to 
mis gap. It is based upon the expe> 
ance of the most successful experts ) 
arkey growing, both as breeders of fano 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for we ' 
ket. 
The prize-winning papers out of near: 
200 nage submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are 6D 
bodied, and there is alsogiven One essay 
on turkey culture, from a fferent parts o 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see wha" 
ways have proven & ip ens 
locality. 


Pretesety Dtustrated. Cloth, i2m0 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Address Mass. Plouehman Boston. 
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Sir Henry Irving bas announced that the 
first of his “positively farewell visits to 
America” will begin next Ostober. 





Gan. Law Wallace onght to be persuaded 
that the dramatized novel pays. He has 
just received a check for $30,000 on account 
of the royalties on his play during the past 
eix months. 





The members of the British Charitable 
S.clety all seem agreed concerning the 
righteousness of the present war. One 
hundred and fifty people who think alike 
on this mooted qaestion! Such concord is 
indeed refreshing. 


The season of the lilacs is at hand, and 
everybody who has even a scrabby old- 
fashioned bush in his backyard looks at it 
and rejoices. As for the rest of us, we go 
out tothe Arnold Arboretum and delight 
our eyes and nostrils with the glory of the 
blooms there displayed. 








Walking police, wheeling police, riding 
police, and now sailing police. Who will 
say that Boston and thereabouts is not 
strong in its enforcement of law and order? 
That steam launch, with its squadjof patrol- 
men to sailup and down the Charles, will 
make a lot of difference, though, in the com- 
fort of the summer canoeistand his precious 
freight. Wecongratulate the Park Com- 
missioners on the departure. 


In spite of repeated assertions to the con- 
trary, Senator Lodge will preside at the 
Pailadelphia Convention. Tae gentleman 
from Nahant has even prepared a rough 
draft of the speech that he will deliver on 
that occasion, which speech, we are assured, 
will be the keynote of the campaign ora- 
tory as well as an eloquent and able presen- 
tation of the merits of the McKinley ad- 
ministration. ,The speech ought to be worth 
hearing. 








Those nervous people who have been 
fearing that the administration would com- 
mit itself when the Boer envoys arrived at 
Washington ought to be delighted at the 
President’s dignified refusal to force him- 
self into the South African maddie, Oar 
citizens can as individuals think what they 
like, but it does not become our authorities 
at Washington to pass upon the right or 
wrong of the Boer controversy with Great 
Britain. Therefore, we should all applaud 
the President’s attitade of courteous aloof- 
ness in the matter. 








Ambassador Choate on Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton Is admirably up to date. As he gave 
the yachteman the American loving cap he 
remarked: “If the qualities exhibited by 
Sir Toomas could be brought into all the 
commercia!, athletic and diplomatic contro- 
versies of England and America we might 
be sure that the peace which has so long 
prevailed between the two countries would 
never be broken. The Americans love a 
gallant champion anda gallant loser. We 
hope you are ready, sir, to meet us again.” 
And then the banquet hall at Hotel Cecil 
rang with applause. 

When cutting weeds, especially after a 
very wet time, care should be taken not to 
cut off the tops, but to uproot them with as 
little destruction of leaves as possible. 
When the rootsare shaken 80 as to loosen 
all the moist earth attached to them they 
will wither very fast, especially if the top 
is left attached to them. The top begins to 
dry, then it calls on the root for more 
moisture, and both root and top dry up to- 
gether. It isthe practice of the best gar- 
deners to sborten in the tops of valuable 
plants when they are setting them out. To 
prepirea weed the same way is to make |i 
almost certain to grow vigorously. 








An English publisher now prints the 
Bible with the New Testament first. He 
argues that though the Old Testament is 
meant as a candlestick upon which the 
New Testament should stand, we have 
largely made it an extinguisher, which puts 
out the light of the later revelation. “ If 
the Christian Ssriptare,”’ he concludes, ‘' is 
the medium by which we draw near the 
supreme manifestation of God on earth, 
should it not be placed firatin fact as well 
as intheory?’’ There would be reason in 
this argament if the world still held any 
simple people, given, as their grandparents 
were, to rash New Year’s resolations to 
“ read the Bible straight through.” , 


Poor Senator Hoar! With as much troth 
as pathos he confessed at the Unitarian 
dinner that he has lately found himself very 
much In the position of that good orthodox 
preacher, who, having preached the five 
chief points of Calvinism all his life, woke 
up one morning to find that his deacons, 
and, in fact, all his congregation, had gone 
over to Bob Ingersoll. In Senator Hoar’s 
case, however, the apostates continually 
assert that they still love their former 
leader, for, indeed, all must love a man 
whose course in public affairs is marked by 
such steadfast maniiness of purpose and 
such unewerving adherence to the right as 
is our senior sepator’s. 

Wherever there is a deep, never-failing 
spring of water advantage should be taken 
of it to meke trout ponds for the growing of 
trout. Oo many farms in New England 
such springs with trout ponds are already 
found, and they add much more than their 
cost to the farms where they are located 
lt will often pay to dig down toa spring 
where its signs are visible in some always 
moist place in a side hill, and ran iss water 
through a tile to a suitable place farther 
down, where an artificial pond may be made 
In a trout pond all the vegetable mould 
must be removed and the pond be scraped 
out several feet deep into the subsoil, and 
then covered on the bottom with coarse 
gravel and stones. Sach ponds give in fish 
more profit than any land crop, and they 
are always in demand by city buyers. 

A large part of the oat crop is every year 
sown by hand, despite the increasing use of 
grain drills to pat on other grains. Where 
the soll is moist and well fitted, a skilful 
sower can distribute the oats more evenly, 
and with a light harrow can cover them at 
a better depth for growing than can the 
drill, which putg the seed in one line and 
that in a furrow, with two ridges on the 
side which wash down, covering the seed 
too deeply. Sometimes in drilling barley in 
spring we ran the farm roller over the sur- 
face to compect it, and keep the seed from 
being buried too deeply. It is believed by 
most farmers that mineral fertilizers pay 
less with oats than with wheat or barley. 
The oate if sown by hand and covered 
lightly will often make as good a crop with. 











out fertilizer ae they would with it if planted 
with a fertil zer in the drill tub3s going into 
the soil with the seed. 





The assisted emigration of Rassian Douk 
hobers into British Colambia and settling 
them on farms seems not likely to tarn cut 
a success, as the new settlers are already 
dissatisfied, and propose to emigrate to Oal⸗ 
ifornia or O-egon, where they can make 
more at day wages than they can earn in 
British Colambia. ‘The worst of their case 
is that they have done so poorly that they 
have not been able torepay Count Toletoi 
and the other friends who paid their pas- 
sege and helped stock their farms. It is very 
rare that assisted emigration of large bodies 
of men to live in communities proves suc- 
cessful. Ina few years the younger and 
more enterprising want a larger life than 
their own little community affords, and as 
they go out the reports of the great world 
outside breed discontent, until many more 
imitate the example of those who firat left. 
Count Tolstol is trying to keep as many as 
he can for one or two more years trial of 
British Oolumbla farming. As most of the 
settlers still owe him he will probably suc- 
ceed with a part of them. 


—_ 





The Mercantile Library boy of the thirties 
will remember the transformation of the old 
Federal street Theatre to the * Odeon,” not 
only on account of their anniversaries which 
were held there, but of the courses of lect 
ures delivered there. They employed J. Stik 
Buckingham to give a course on oriental 
travels, which was considered rather ex- 
travagant for the boys at $5 thecourse. The 
Lycenm course of weekly lectures were 
attended by the same class of citizensas the 
Symphonies are now,and very popular. The 
Lowell lectures commenced there, and gave 
the public the advantages of the courses 
at the universities, as was intended 
by the founder, being a fall course by the 
most thoroughly informed persons on the 
sabjects selected by the trustee John 
Amory Lowell. Banjamin S)lliman, profes- 
sor at Yale, was among the first, followed 
by Agassiz and others procured by Mr. 
Lowell. The Central Church, now wor- 
shipping in Berkeley street, was formed 
there under the Rev. W. M. Rogers, who 
was very much respected and beloved while 
hie health allowed him to officiate as pastor. 





Queen Victoria. 


We honor with especial honor the good 
and gracious lady who for sixty-three years 
has ruled over the greatest empire the world 
has ever seen, and entered last Tharsday 
upun her eighty-second year in the fall 
enjoyment of prolonged existence. 

We honor Qaeen Victoria because, during 
the longest reign in Engiish history, she 
bas shown sound sense, adhered atrictly 
to constitational principles, and has 
nevar exercised her prerogative in «a 
spirit of coercion or revolution. We 
honor her because of her dignified oon- 
duct as a sovereign, and her practice 
of every public and private virtue 
And, aboveall, we honor her because she 
is the only Eoglish sovereign who has 
attained and retained the respect not only 
of all her own subjects, scattered through- 
out the world, but of those who yield her 
no civil allegiance. 

Uader Elizabeth, who reigned forty-five 
years, Eogland became one of the first Ea- 
ropean powers; under Victoria, England 
has become a world-wide empire. Tae 
former was mistress of every one of her 
subj sobs; the latter is the mother of every 
one of her people. 

lt is perfectly true that no sovereign ex- 
ercises a greater influence in the world 
today than Eogland’s queen. From the 
day when as a girl of eighteen she ascended 
the throne, until serene old age, what a dis- 
tance she has traveled ! 

She has seen eleven lord chancellors, the 
office of prime minister filled twenty times 
by ten different premiers, six speakers of 
the House of Commons, six archbishops of 
Canterbury, five archbishops of York and 
five commanders-in-chief. 

Sie bas ontlived every duke and duchess 
and every marquis and marchioness who 
bore that rank in 1837. She has seen seven- 
teen Presidents of the United Stater, six- 
teen viceroys of India, eight governors-gen- 
eral of Canada, and France successively 
governed by one king, one emperor and 
seven presidents of a republlo. 





Our New Young People. 

We all know the new girl, that creature 
of splendid bealth, well-balanced intellect 
and generally attractive personality, for 
which we have particularly to thank the 
progressive women’s colleges. This girl is 
notand never will be the‘ new woman.” 
The new girl is normal, the “ new woman” 
abaormal. One is womanly youth at its 
best, the other is female eccentricity at its 
worst. 

We would not, however, be understood to 
asnert tbat the new girl, for all her superb 
physique and her excellent mentality, is in 
every instance the paragon those who 
capitaliza the American Woman would 
have us believe. The new girl, like the old, 
has her feminine faults and failings, and 
to them unblassed critics must add a 
suspicion of selfishness as well as a 
rather deplorable tendency toward the 
over accentuation of her intellectual gifts. 
Bat these are mere faults of youth, the 
defects, so to speak, of the new «girl’s 
virtues. Her heart is right; her head, too, 
is right, aod her jadgment mends rapidly 
as her years give her perspactiva. Daspite 
the croaking of old fogies, the new girl 
must be acclaimed a radiant creature, bound 
to make glad the heart of man, be he father, 
brother or hasband. 

And the new boy, what of him? “ That 
is the eighth boy,”’ said the matron of a 
city employment bareau recently, “ who 
hae come today to engage a cook, laundresa 
or parlor maid. Moreover each one has 
made a good selection.” The new boy is 
as distinct a product of the age as the new 
girl. He oan make his own bed, sew buat- 
tons on his own clothes, and wash the 
dishes, when need demands, all without 
losing his rank in school, or his prestige 
among his b 'y friends, 

Ere long the new boy will be a man, anew 
man, if you jike, a man, at avy rate who 
understands, as his father couldn’s, the ex- 
bausting nature of the demands which 
household cares make on the strength and 
patience of woman. Then he will marry 
the new girl and be as interested in helping 
her get the dinner as she in helping him 
see the rights of a kootty 5asiness problem. 
Marriage to these two wil be literally the 
bearing of each other’s burdens. Each will 
be very traly the helpmeet as well as the 
inspiration of the other. 

Ever since women began to think at ail 
they have been informing the world what 
they would do if they were men. A very 
erilliant and sensibie mav, Rev. Jenkin 
Lioyd Jones of Chicago, now tells us 
what he would do if he were a woman. 
* If | were married [ would try to take my 
husband along with me into the fields of 





poetry, philosophy and rfiirm which so 





attracted me, and | wouid try in every Way | 


I coald to enter into his bu-iness perplexi- 
ties, political activities, civic and economic 
staiies.”” The girl of half a century azo 
could not have followed Mr. Jones’ advice 
‘hough her will were the best in the world 
The new girl can. She has the brains as 
well as the leisure to lead the weary mind 
of her husband in the evening beside 
the gresn pastures and still waters of cuit 
are. God and her training gave the former. 
The latter—the very precious boon of 
leisure—er husband, who was a new boy, 
will have helped her to attain. 

Weather and Orop Conditions. 


There haye been the present year four 
thunder showers in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, the first near the Jas} days of Fabruary, 
and the lastthree within the first two weeks 
of May. Thesethander showers have all 
been warm, and as the rain extended north- 
ward antil it melted snow each has been 
followed by cooler weather until the sun’s 
rays warmed the earth and a'r and prepared 
conditions for another rain storm. In short, 
one storm prepared the way for another, all 
cooling off as the cold wave caused by melt- 
ing snow in the mountains north of us sen- 
sibly chilled the air. These warm rains 
have brought where there was no snow an 
enormous amount of water, which as it 
sank into the earth brought up its temper- 
ature as it parted with its warmth. This 
effect is most beneficial on all land well 
underdrained, for there, even in the coldest 
weather, the deeper drains will melt 
the snow often for several rods from the 
outlet where the underdrain empties itself 
upon the land, 

This deep warming of all drained soil 
where there was no snow when the warm 
rains began to fall will prove the most im- 
portant factor in making all crops good the 
present year. Marchand April were dry 
and on the whole rather cold months in 
Boston, with an unusual number of bright, 
sunpy days when the surface soil was 
slightly warmed. Tais heat was mostly 
lostin the cool nights. Bat every day in 
the North after the 2ist of March the days 
were longer than the nights. It was an- 
doubtedly better for all sown or planted 
crops not to have so much snow and rain in 
March and April as we often do. Both these 
would have chilled the air, the snow 
by melting and the rain by evap- 
oration. It made a bad time for 
spring-sown grains or grass and clover 
seeding. The larger grains in contact with 
moist soll will absorb enough moistare to 
swell them. and this will also generate some 
carbonic acid gas to assist the roots when 
they put forth to assimilate all the plant 
food within their reach. The importance 
of this timely help to young vegetation in 
early spring is not appreciated by most 
farmersas it should be. It fully jastifies 
market gardeners and others growing 
plants in frames, for sprinkling over the 
sash frames a small amount of highly con- 
centrated nitrogenous fertilizsr, as rotted 
han manare, nitrateof sodaor potash and 
guano if the pare aricle is secured. 

Thecolder the soll is,the more quickly does 
fertilizing material which the water con- 
talus part with its plant food. All the ni- 
trogenous fertility is then left close to the 
sarface, where seeds falling upon it will be 
started into rapid growth as soon as they 
germinate. Ifthere be a strata of froz‘n 
soll a foot or more below the surface none 
of the spring rains will oarry nitrogen 
beow that frozen soil or even into it. 
Allthe fertility will be kept as near 
the surface as possible, where most 





of the roots of plants will feed. Hence 


marshy and wet land which has a sira‘a of 
frozen earth and ice, often with a foot or 
more of black soll over it, tak»3s until Jaly 
before it is fit to work, and then it will make 
late- planted crops grow with astonishing 
rapidity, and tuen finally fail because 
on this andrained swamp land the season 
wastoo short. We have repeatedly seen 
corn crops drilled in on such land after the 
middie of Jone in our Northern States. 
The crop made a magnificent growth, but 
80 soon a: fall rains began the subsoil filled 
with water, and an untimely frost killed 
the corn before it had come even to fit con- 
dition for roasting corn, when it is best for 
ensilage. Two weeks more of warm 
weather without rain or frost would have 
ripened nearly all of it so that the corn 
could have Deen ground when dried out. 
On these lowlands frost generally comes 
before it does on the dryer uplands, thus 
shortening the growing season at both ends. 

Telegraphic despatches the past three 
weeks, aleo the newspapers and correspond- 
ents, show that the rains since they began 
have been widespread all over the Northern 
States, with cold weather ina few places, 
near mountains, where there was ice or 
snow for the rains to melt. Almost to the 
Rocky Mountaine the season is tarther ad- 
vanced than in New Enagland, on the rame 


once arid States beyond the great lakes are 
the proof of the fact. 

The extent to which underdraining, and 
to some extent irrigation, have been prac- 
tised in Lilinois, lowa, Indiana and Ohio is 
hardly appreoiated by those who hav: not 
personally visited those great Siates. The 
land was natarally fiat and wet in many 
places, making necessary such large outlet 
ditehes that they could only be done by 
co-operation. In this way, in some places 
whole townships and even counties have 
been relieved of their surplus water with 
enough deep underdrains emptying into 
them to so deepen the soil that it wiil hold 
more moisture without saturation than it 
ever has done. 

D.nuding the land of its forests is quite 
often considered the principal if not the 
only reason why once prosperous sgricult- 
ural regions have gone barren. But what- 
ever makes the soil thinner aldsin making 
it dry when droughts come and more easily 
devastated with floodsin fall, winter and 
spring. Thesame causes produce both con- 
ditions, and they are the natural result of 
all poor farming. A return to good farming 
by deepening the soil is the remedy, and the 
basis for this is underdraining, which takes 
all the advantage possible of the season 
whether it be wet or dry. 


Power in a Pound of Coal. 


It you raise 330 pounds 100 feet high in 
one minute, you hava done 33,000 foot- 
pounds of work in a minute, and this is 
called one-horse power. When we have 
weight, distance and time we have the three 
elements which constitute a measure of 
work by which two men or two horses or 
two machines can be compared. This had 
been done for some time before men began 
to realize that there wasa distinct relation 
between such units of work and quantities 
of heat. 

Count Rumford first attempted to meas- 
ure this by determining the quantity of 
heat which was evolved in the boring ofa 
cannon at the arsenal at Manich, Germany. 
Osher observers followed him, and finally 
adopted what is known asthe mechanical 
eqaivalent of heat, namely, 778 foot-pounds. 

When the chemist wants to determine 
the power contained in one pound of coal, he 
simply crushes his coal to a fine powder and 
takes a small quantity of it, which he care- 
fally weighs, and by chemical means, burns 
under water. Heving previously deter- 
mined the exact weight and temperature of 
this water, he finds its temperature after 
this qaantity of coal has been barned in it, 
and then figures out that if the small pinch 
of coal which he burnt adds so much tem- 
peratare to the small quantity of water, a 
pound of the coal will add a proportionate 
quantity to a larger weight of water. 

Let us, for the purpose of what follows, 
take a pound of what we will call average 
coal, containing, say, 10.000 heatunits. This 
| would be somewhat smalierin size than a 
man’s fist. If we could barnthis pouni of 
coal completely and entirely under water, 
and let all ite heat go into the water, ve 
could raise the tsmperatare of 625 pounds 














of water 16 degrees. 

Pioture to yourself that you havea bath- 
tab five feet long, two feet wide, snd filled 
one foot deep with water, and that this 
| water has a temperature of 64°. Ifthe 
| pound of coal could be completely burned 
|in that water, and all the heat thereby 
| evolved could be imparted to this body of 

water, the latter would have become 16° 
| hotter, |. e., it would be a comfortable bath 
at 80° F. Tals does not seem like very much 
work, but it g’ves a fair measure of the 
/quantity of heat which slambers in the 
lamp of coal. 

The 10,000 heat anits in this one pound of 
| Goal which we found sofficient to warm our 
_ bath, if expended in mechanical work, 
| would give us 236-horse power. Watt, the 
| father of the modern steam engine, found 
| thata strong brewer’s horse could, during 
| eight hours, do work sufficient to raise 330 

pounds 100 feet high in one minute, and 
| hence he called this quantity of work per- 
| formed in this time one-horse power. We 
|/muast remember, however, that the horse 
| will not be raising constantly, for after each 
| hoist the rope and hooks must be again low 
| ered, so that scarce four out of the eight 
| hours are actually spent in the active work 
of hoisting. We have, herefore, hidden 
away in this one pound of coal the full 
day’s work of a strong Percheron horse. 

The snowfall in winter often seriously im 
pedes travel on city streets,as wellas on 
railways. This has led inventors to study 
outand patent a number of devices in- 
tended to melt away the snow. The fallacy 
of this mode of proceeding becomes appar- 
ent as soon as we figure out what a pound 
ot coal can do in that way. It tekes 142 
heat units to melt one pound of ice or snow 
when this ice or snow is already at 32 de- 
grees. If it is colder, it will take as many 
more {heat units as are required first to 





| bring the snow to this melting temperature, 
latitudes, and with equally good prospects | 


koown as the freezing point. Therefore, 


for frait and all other farm products. Tao when the snow is jast ready to melt, the 
season is so far advanced that there is now | heat in the pound of coal is just suilicient to 
little prospect anywhere of suffisient cold | melt 71 pounds of snow. This islese than 


weather t> materially sheck the good prom- 
ise for grain, grass and all hoed crops. Even 
againet the greatest of all dangers, that of 
excessively dry weather in most places, the 
few late rains we have had being warm, and 
sinking deeply into the soil, the danger 
from drought is materially lessened. 
The soil hereabouts, and we think gen- 
erally, has been wet down much fart er 
than it usually is. Last winter was on 
the whole warmer than the average, and 
also had less snow and rain, so that the soil 
frcz3 more deeply whenever zero weather 
came. So the comparatively dry soll was 
expanded by opening its particles farther 
and admitting more air. This is always the 
effect on underdrained soil, as we have 
often noticed the cells looking like honey- 
comb made from vegetable hamus, which 
frost has mate by separatiag its particles. 
All such land dries very quickly, and 
becomes warmed through as deeply as the 
honeycombing extends, which is down to 
the underdrain if one has been made. As 
all the surplus water passes off beneath 
there is much less evaporation from the sur- 
face, @hich is the chief cause of cold 
weather. This makes all land that is under- 
drained much warmer all throngh the sea- 
son than that which is always saturated 
with water. 

This raises the interesting practical ques- 
tion as to how far it is possible for man by 
meking improvements in the soil, making 
it warmer and dryer when too wet and more 
equable at all seasonr, can change the 
climate in which he lives. It is not a ques- 
tion for discussion, but a known fact, as 
shown in many regions of the world, that 
once bore a high civilization but are now 
desolate wastes, that man has done so, and 
it bas been largely by a system of bad farm- 
ing, which neglected providing adequate 
water supplies for the crops that every xiad 
of civilization requires, Can man by good 
farming and by attention both to under- 
draining and to irrigation reverse this 
process? He can do so and the milder win- 
ters and less severe summer droughts in the 


ooe-third of an ordinary cartload. But we 
have just seen that this pound of coal 
carries within it the power of 236 horses, 
each of which could easily pull 20 times as 
much snow, if loaded in a wagon, as this 
one pound of coal can melt. 

Again, the 236 horse power of potential 
energy which we know to be slambering in 
this pound of coal would do the work of an 
express locomotive for one-fifth of a minute. 
In other words it is enough to haul a train 
of eight cars, including Pullman sleeping 
carsand dining cars,at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour one-sixth of a mile. It is 
enough to haul a cable train at the rate of 
nine miles an hour, including the grip oar, 
the trailer, and ite qaotam of moving cable 
a distance of nearly two miles; and it is 
enough also to pull an electric motor car, 
loaded with passengers, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, 24 miles. 

Let us now compare the power imprisoned 
in this black diamond with the work ofa 
strong man accustomed to hard labor. 
Many observations show that such a man 
can do, on an average, about one-tenth of a 
horse power. Allow him eight working 
hours, ¢q1al to 480 minutes. Daring this 





time he occasionally atops for short rests, 
to change his position, to pick up another 
tool, to jadge of the result of his work and 
plan for further procedure. This will 
easily consume one-tenth of the time, leav- 
ing 432 minutes, which at cne-tenth of a 
horse power gives him a total effect of 43.2 
horse power as the result of his day’s 
labor. This pound of coal contains more 
than sufficient power to doin one minute 
the day’s work of five such strong men. Or 
it would take about 2600 strong men, work- 
ing steadily side by side, to do jointly as 
mach workin one minute as nature has 
locked up for us, ready at our call, in a 
single pound of coal. 

Ap exceptionally strong man has been 
known to do one-half horse power of wok 
as his mightiest effort, but in two and a half 
minutes work a’: this rate he exhausts his 





muscular force. Let us suppose 100 such 





men putting forth snch extreme effort at 
rope, or crank or crowbar, As they fall 
back, red faced and puffing, to catch their 
breaths, we might imagine this little black 
lump saying to them: “I can do as much as 
your whole company, and then can stand it 
for fallytwo minutes longer before | am 
exhausted.” 

In sawing wood, a man may work at the 
rate of about 60 strokes a minute and 
consider himself a “top sawer,”’ and his 
saw blade may have progressed five fet a 
minute, bat a circular saw, driven by 
machinery, may be put through 70 times 
that distance and saw 70 times as much 
wood. And yet this one little pound of 
coal contains power enough for 180 such 
saws-—Cassier’s Magazine. 





Bees and Honey. 


Bee paralysis is reported in the Austra- 
lasian Beekesper as cared by a number of 
beekeepers as follows: To a pound of honey 
add one-half ounce of a m/xjure of one part 
sulphurous acid, with four parts tincture of 
podopbyliin. Heat to 90 degrees, and daily 
spray combs, bees and all. Three to five 
days spraying cures. 





A writer in the Germantown Telegraph 
tells how he hives his bees when they have 
swarmed, The method is new to us and we 
give it in his own language. 

* T have used a device like this: Take a 
plece of board, say 10 or 12 inches square; 
bore nine or 10-inch holes in it, and in each 
of these holes stick acorncob. Get a light 
stick 14 to 18 feet long, insert one end in 
this board, and when your bees swarm, 
elevate these cobs, and carry it around 
among the bees where they seem to be 
thickest, and they are quite sure to 
“ settle’’ on them. Then you have only 
to empty them down before the already 
prepared hive. You see, this saves climb- 
ing into trees, cutting off limbs and lower- 
ing them down, which needs a carefui han4, 
and even then, for one cause or another, 
they are jarred off and the work has to be 
done over. This scheme simplifies matters, 
is very practical, is easily done, and there 
is no patent on it.” 


A new theory in regard to what is known 
as black brood was advanced ai the bee- 
keepers convention the other day, but as 
we have not seen a fall report yet we do 
not know what facts there are to support it. 
Tois differs from foul brood inasmuch as 
that the dead larv# do not have the odor 
characteristic of foul brood, nor will they 
string out when pulled apart. They simply 
die in the comb, which turns black and then 
dries up soas to crumble, while the bees 
also soon die out. The idea advanced was 
that it was caused by feeding of syrop which 
had been boiled in rusty iron ketties. We 
think the disease has appeared in cases where 
no feeding has been done, but it msy be 
that the disease is so infectious as to be 
communicated by the fiying bees or by the 
flowers which the diseased bees may have 
visited While we are sceptical in regard 
te the above theory, and have not learned of 
any case near enough for us to mate inves- 
tigation, we shall watch closely for further 
aformation from those who have been 
troubled by this black brood or pickled 
brood, as it is sometimes called. 


When there is a swarm of bees that seems 
to be rather small it may be strengthened at 
the expense of the old colony, either by 
taking a frame of brood from the old hive 
and patting it inthe new hive, or by setting 
the new colony where the old one stood, 
and then placing the parent colony just be- 
hind it. The beesthat are out in the field 
will join the new colony. in about five or 
six days, when the bees are fiying freely, 
remove the old colony to some distance and 
another lot of bees from it will enter the 
other hive. This will so weaken the old 
colony that they will not be !ikely to send 
out a second swarm, and there wil! 
be two strong colonies which should 
store some surplus honey. We would 
not advise using both methods spoken of 
above, and robbing the old colony of both 
brood and working beer, lest it should re- 
duce it too much. In adout four weeks 
after a swarm comes out examine the old 
hive for eggs and brood, as it sometimes 
may happen that the young queen gts lost 
when she files ont to meet the drones, in 
which case a new queen should be intro- 
duced at once, or a queen cell with egg or 
larva, from which they may rear a queen. 





When the bees have nearly filled one 
super, raise itup and put another under it. 
They will soon finish and seal over the cells 
in the upper one and begin to store in the 
other. When the first is all sealed and has 
had time to get well ripened, it is ready for 
taking away, and if in section boxes put 
away until time to offer for sale. If in 
frames, it is ready for extracting. We think 
it pays well to have comb or full sheets of 
foundation in the supers when they are put 
in. 1t costs; but little, and greatly assists 
the bees in their honey storing. The time 
spent and honey used up in making wax is 
a considerable item at the season when the 
bees should be storing surplus honey. 

Keep the queen excluder between the 
lower hive and the supers, that the brood 
may all ba inthe lower hive. Very few 
queens can do more than furnish brood for 
an eight-frame hive, andthe double hivas 
with brood in upper and lower part are apt 
to prove afailare. It is like satting a hen 
on 50 eggs. Ia trying to cover so many she 
would be likely to addile the whole. 

There are about 28 workerjjcells to the 
square inch of comb, or 56 on both sides, 
w.ile the regular siz} of frame has 
136 square inches. Then ineizht frames 
fall of brood there would be 59,328 young 
bees. The frames are not often full of 
comb, and it would be safe to estimate 
rather under than over 50,000. If the life of 
the bee is three weeks in the busy season 
there must be some 16,000 per week hatch 
out, and few qaeens would supply more 
than that number of eggs. Some may, but 
we think they are exceptional. Those who 
have 10 or 12-frame hives usually havea 
part of the frames filled with honey, and 
the colony that cannot find plenty of room 
in an eight-frame hive should be allowed 
to swarm, for that is the kind of colonies 
that we can scarcely have too many of, ii 
there are flowers enough for them to visit 


Driving Fence Posts. 


It unduubtedly saves a good deal of hard 
work when building fences where posts are 
required to sharpen the end of the post and 
with ahuge wooden beetledrive it deeply 
into the moist soil in spring as far as possi- 
ble. But the plan hasaleo its disadvantages, 
which are developed after a year or two, 
when frost lifts up the post every winter, 
so that if the top of the fences be heavy the 
post is soon tn a tumble-down condition. 
The failure of the driving down plan of set- 
ting posts comes from the fact that usually 
the post is only driven down to the depth o! 
the annual freezing in winter. When it 

mes tothe “ hard pan,”’ where frost has not 





— 
penetrated before, the DOBt Cannot be — 
farther. Its point turns OP OF the ton « 2 
post will be split by the severe poundi 
will receive. Yet unless the post * 
deeper than the frost will penetrate i" 
very dificult to make |; stand erect ~~ 
— has ye its work, —_ 

@ soll where there is 4 geo, 
drain posts may he set nearly — —2 
by driving, and remain firm 80 long » —* 
post lasts. The plan Is to either baild : — 
of earth around the post ao as $0 turn * 
water away from It,or to bore a hole thr —* 
the post somewhere near the bottom J— 
arlvo a wooden peg the siz of the —* 
through it and sticking out on elther sid * 
far as the post hole will allow. 2 


On thi 
set a three-cornered block thut can be —2 
both tothe pog and o post. 4 His makes 


additional obstraction for the tra to lit 

and if the water has been tarned away fr; . 
the post, and can get off through the — 
drains,tne fence will remain firm so long J 
the post aoes not rot. When }: does rot : 
will most likely be as the surface, for there 
the changes of temperature and from wet * 
dry are more frequent than they are deeper 
in the soil. In most post fences the pert 
above ground {s much longer than tha: be 
low. It sometimes paysto take UD post and 
board fences that have been long in th 

ground, and after putting some dilnjeq a, 
bolic acid on parts that have dscayes, 
prevent farther progress, set them wiih the 
top partin the soil. If this top is wel! 
dried it should be immersed in diluted oar. 
bolic acid before being.placed in the ground 
It will then be much less like y to deca, 


ulckly. a 





Fruit and Vegetables. 


In Boston, apples are in good demand 
considering the high price and :he smal: 
supply. Dealers say that the demand |, for 
two grades; either the best. for hotels ang 
best fruit stands, or for the cheapest, for 
cooking purposes. The receipts of apples 
for the week were 34 barrels; same week 
last year, 172 barrels. 

California Navel oranges are nearing the 
end of the season, and the supply is mach 
rmaller, while prices are firm at $4 to $5, as 
to count and quality. More attention is now 
being given to California seedlings, in the 
absence of Navels. They are also a little 
firmer at $3 50 t> $4. The receipts of Cali. 
forpia oranges for the week were 724: 
boxes; same week a year ago, 1674 boxes, 
Lymons are in fair demand and pretty frm 
}@t $4 to $450, as to count and quality 
Some very fancy, in a jobbing way, would 
bring more. 

Pineapples are ina very full supply, and 
the market is easy, with the possible ex. 
ception of very choice Floridas, They are 
quoted at 10to15 centsfor fair to good 
Cubans, with very choice as highias 20 cents. 
Some poor lots have to be sold as low as 5 
to7 cents. Fioridas are on the market and 
quoted at 12 to 20 cents for good to choice, 
witha few very fancy large as high as 25 
cents. 


Bananas are in fair demand at $i to 
$2 50 per bunch, as to size and quality. Figs 
arein good reqnestatsto 16 cents, with 
fancy higher, Dates are steadily quoted at 
$4 to $4 50 per box. 

Strawberries are coming along freely, and 
the quality is beginning to be excellent. 
For the week the receipts were 21,122 crates: 
same week @ year ago, 43,597 crates. | hey 
have been bringing pretty good prices al! the 
week. ltis expected that this week wil! 
bring heavier receipts, and dealers suggest 
that prices will be lower. 

New Bermuda potatoes are quoted at $5 
to $6 50 per barrel,‘new Southern $3.50 to $5 
Onions are in quiet request, with the supply 
of Cubans or Bermudas pretty full and the 
market easy: Native $2 to $2.50 per barrel, 
Egyptian $2.25 to $2.50 per bag, Bermudas 
and Cubans $1.50 to $1.75 par crate. 

Spinach sells at 75 cents per barrel. Leet 
greens are very firm, and job at $1.25 per 
bushel. Dandelions are quoted at 75 cents 
per bushel. Asparagus is very plenty, and 
prices are easy. Native is quoted at $125 
to $1.50 per dozen. Southern is about done 
sor the season. Lettuce selis at $2 to $2.50 
per box of three dozen. Radishes are plenty 
at 25 cents per dozsn. Cabbages are firmer, 
and sell at $2.75 to $3 per crate for new 
Southern. 

Cucumbers begin to be very plenty, and 
the prices are lower at $4 to $5 per 10. 
Some Southern are coming forward. (0- 
matoes are firmer and quoted at $2.50 to $3 
per crate for Southern, with native hot 
house at 20 cents per pound. 

Squaeshes continue firm. They job at 

$2.50 to $3 per barrel of 100 pounds. Old 
beetsare firm at $1 per bushel. /arnips 
are q10ted at $2 t0 $2.25 per barre! for yel- 
low, with white at $2; boxes, $1; white ‘at 
75 cents per box, carrots $1, parsnips orm 
$2 25 per bushel. 
Southern string beans are in fall supply 
and sell at $2.50 to $3 for full baskets of 
both wax and green. Green peas are 
firmer at $1.50 to $250 per basket for the 
best, with some off grades sold for & good 
deal less. New bunch beets job at $1.75 per 
dozen; new turnips, $1.50; carrots, $1 per 
dozen. 

Mint is jobbed at 65 cents per dc720, 
cress 50 cents per dozen, parsley $) pe 
bushel. Leeks sell at $125 per dozen, scal- 
lions 25 cents per dozen bunches. Mash- 
rooms are not plenty and sel] at 50 cents 
per pound for native. Philadelphias bring 
less. Rhubarb is very plenty and lower 
Chicago is a drag at what it will bring per 
case. Native sells at 3 to 34 cents per pound 
in wholesale lots. 
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OUR HOMES. 


SAA 4244"""2S SS esses e—_ 
The Workbox. 
ELEGANT SILK LACE, 

One ounce Hemenway’s knitting or oro- 
chet silk, two No. 18 steel needles, If a 
more open lace is desired use coarser 
needles. 

Cast on 18 stitches; knit across plain 
once. 

lst row—3 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, 
over, 1 plaip, over, narrow, over, 1 plain, 
over, narrow, 2 plain, over twice, narrow, 2 
plain. 

9d row—Three plain, purl 1, 3 plain, purl 
8, 3 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain. 

8d row—Three plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, over, 3 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 3 
plain, over, 4 plain, over twice, narrow, 2 
plain. 

4th row—Three plain, purl 1, 4 plain, purl 
12, 3 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain. 

Sth row—Three plain, over, narrow, 1 
plaiv, 4 plain, slip the first 8 over 
the 4\b (one by one), over, narrow, 4 plain, ; 
slip 3 over the 4th, over, narrow, 8 plain. 

6th row—Bind off 2, 6 plain (including the 
one on needle), purl 6, 3 plain, over, Darrow, 
1 plain. 

Repeat for let row. 








Eva M. NILES, 





Attic Rubbish. 


Unless a hovae keeper wishes to be a slave 
she must be merciless regarding the houee- 
hold accumuiations of rabbish aud weed It 
out each year, the broken and useless 
furniture and kitchen utensile, toyr, old 
garments and bedding that we bave dis- 
carded with the qualifying remark that 
they “‘ are almost too good to throw away,”’ 
all these if allowed to gather year after year 
require no little time and strength in hand- 
ling, and ata time when the hous keeper 
can least afford it. 

Mach of the old furniture can be 
mended for use upon the porch in 
summer, or if not really needed a little tact- | 
ful questioning will reveal the place where 
it is needed and is welcome, broken toys 
that can be mended, with the possibility of 
giving pleasure, and illustrated magazines | 
and floral catalogues may be disposed off In | 
the same way, also the old clothes and bed- 
ing, for the mother of a family can utiliza | 
half-worn coats and trousers, under. | 
clothing and blenket tops, and transform 
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ENGLISH HOP-PICKERS aT THE BINS, 


‘DYSPEPSIA. 


Geo. 8. Soally of 75 Nassay St., New 
York, says: “For years | hays bees 
troubled with rheumatism and AyD pain, 
and I came to the conclusion to try your 
pills, 1 immediately found grog: rellef 
from their use; I feel like a new may s\nee 
Loommenced taking them, and wou), no, 
now be without them. ‘he drowsy, tleepy 
feeling I used to have has entirely « sap 
peared. The dyspepsia has left me and my 
rheumatism is gone entirely. { am sai). fied 
ifany one #0 sMicted will give Kadway's 
Pills a trial they will surely carethem + 
I believe it all comes from the system being 
out of order—the liver not doing its wor, 


adway’s 
R Pills 


eur o all Disorders of the Stomayb, |) we! 


Kidneys, Biadder,} Dizziness, Cortivencs: 
Piles, Siex Headache, Female Compiatnts. 


Billousness, Indigestion, Constipation, and 
all Disorders of the liver, 25c. per box. A; 
Druggists or by mail. Radway & ©» 5: 
Elm Street, N. x. Be sureto get " Rag 
way’s”’ and see thatthe name ison what 
you bay. 


a 





Whew iN BOSTON, STOP AT ini 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. 


Vesrort of the large hotels to Union Statics, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres, 








them into very warm and servicable their production. Many foods are of a per-| praciloe, one will be able to take very deep 


little garments, bat it sometimes. hep- 
pens that the neighbor has no little ones | 
to make over for, and the old clothing ques- 


tion is reduced to moths or mats, and the | 7e@r, and in localities widely separated from 
wise woman will, of course, choore the lat-| *he place of their origir, some method of | drawn more rapidly from the heart, and a 


ter, for there is always room enough for an conservation must be employed. 


extra rug or two, and in most cases sofficient | 
spare time to meke them. 
It is certainly not worth while to sell rags, 


There are two methods of food preserva- 


‘tion which are perfectly natural and 


permissible. One consists in the complete 


ishable nature, and if not consumed at the | vreaths and exhale them gradually and 
time of their maturity are lost. To render | easily. 
these foods serviceable through the entre 


In teking exercise fresh air is of vast im- 
portance, for while exercising the blood is 


groater amount of oxygen parses through 
| the lange, and as it is the oxygen that pur!- 
, fies the blood by breathing in the fresh air 


| the entire system is invigorated and revivi-. 


the returns are so meagre, and one friend | 4¢ssleation or drying of the food so as to | fied. Exhalation. must never. be done 
has a very good idea in disposing of them. | Prevent the fermentation which produces | gaickly, and the shoulders should never ‘be 


She has a paper bag near her sewing chair, | 
and whenever she clears up after the) 
afternoon's work, the pieces are sulpped | 
into narrow strips and put into the) 
bag, which, after being filled, is pat 


jost as it is into a large mosh-| Vented from coming into coxtect with the) 


proof bag out of the way. It seldom | 
requires more thane year to accumulate) 
envagh pice wool pieces for a hooked rug, | 
as the old barques and skirts make a wel-| 
come addition during housecleaning time, | 
when the wardrobes are relieved of useless | 
burdens. When housecleaning is oat of | 
the way, she sets up her frames for a rag, | 
not a laboriously designed affair, whose | 
pattern must be carefully followed at cost | 
to nerves and eyesight, but a simple go-as- | 


you-please design, hooking in the short Potassium nitrate, sodium chiorid, sodium | 


lengths as they come, with but one precau-| 
tion, having the bright pleces evenly scat- 
tered, that the effect will not be too dull. 
There is but a meagre amount of bright | 
rags in this family of elderly people, but 
this difficulty is surmounted by dipping all 
old undervests and pieces of flannelette 
garments into Diamond dye,a deep shade 
of cardinal, which enriches the rug wonder- 
fully, while the color scheme is farther 
carried out by a strip of cardinal rug fringe 
at each short end. This comes for a few 
cents a yard, and gives the last touch to a 
clever imita:ion of those pretty manu. 
factured rugs of mixed ground, which are 
sold for $2 50 upward, according to size. 
Rags of this pattern or lack of pattern do 
not show wear and dust as those having a 
definite design, and for this reason are 
excellent for door mats or for any spot re- 
ceiving hard wear. A. B. W. 





How the Food We Eat is Adul- 
terated. 


There is no one ¢€vil now prevalent in 
this country, not even the intemperate use 
of alooholic drinks, which has more vital 
importance to the health of the people than 
the adulteration of our foods. 

A man is as young a; his arteries. Every 
timelyou put into your system more mineral 
matter than nature intended, you driva a 
nail in your ocffia. [ do not believe that 
anybody ought to die of apoplexy. 








It is well known that flour made from 
wheat has been largely adulterated in this | 
country by the addition of purely starchy | 
matter derived from Indian corp. Pbysio- 
logical chemists have discovered that there | 
is a certain balance In the foods of man) 
which should not be distarbed. In other | 
words, there is a definite relation between | 
the quantities of protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrate matters, which, when sustained, 
renders this mixed food most nutritious, | 
and therefore most economical. 

Bread made from wheat flour, especially | 
if it be made as nearly as possible from the! 
whole grain, is recognized by pbysicians | 
and physiologists as being practically a/| 
complete human food, with a certain defi-| 
nite ratio existing between the protein | 
matter which it contains and the fats and 
carbohydrates. Itis evident at once that 
the addition of other starchy matter will | 
disturb this ratio, and thus render the food | 
less economical, by increa-ing enormously | 
one of its constituents without changing 
the quantities of the others. 

You may use biking pewders with flour 
if you wish, but when you do, don’t Invite | 
me tp be your guest at dinner. 

Glucose is, as is well known, largely) 
used as an adulterant for honey and jelly. | 
Honey owes its value to the peculiar flavor | 
which it possesses, due to the aromatic, 
substance derived from the flowers and | 
possibly to traces of formic acid, obtained 
from the digestive organs of the bee. In 
other words, honey is not prized simply be- 
cause it is a carbohydrate, but because of 
its flavor. Whenever, therefore, glucose is 
added to honey, by the substitution of it 
for the aromatic substances above men- 
tioned, the peculiar flavor is destroyed and 
the honey is to that extent less desirable. 
So here is another instance in which the in- 
troduction of a perfectly harmless substance 
in food may render it positively injarious. 

Another class of adulterants is used for 
preservatives. For economica) reasons 
foods are not always consumed on the spot 
where they are produced, nor at the time of 





decay. The second method is to subject 
the food to a pasteur!zing or sterilizing tem- 
peratare for a time sufficiently long to 
destroy the germs of fermentation. The 
foods thas pasteur!zed cr steril'z:d are pre- 


air, and thus exclading the fermentation. 

It is well known ¢ at there are a great 
many substitutes which possess neither 
taste nor odorand which have this retard. 
ing action upon the fermentative gorms. 
The addition of these bodies to foods se- 
cures their preservation and at the same 
time does not impair their flavor. Among 
the preservatives which have been com- 
monly employed in this way may be men- 
tioned sodium sulphite, boracic acid, borax, 


silico-flourid, potassium flourid, sulphurous 
acid, formaldehyde, salicylic acid, benzoic 
acid, abrastol and saccharine. 

A glance at these substances will show 
that they are of two geoeral kinds, those of 
an inorganic nature which are mentioned 
first, beginning with sodiam sulphite, and 
those of an organic natore, beginning with 
formaldehyde. I have omitted all preserv- 
atives which on accountof odor or taste 
could not be conveniently uscd in the pres- 
ervation of human foods, 

It will be noticed that some of she bodies 
in the first class are of a condimentary 
nature, and therefore cannot be rigidly con- 
sidered as food preservatives. We must 
not exclude from foods the condiments with 
which we are familar. They are necessary 
and desirable, although being of themselves 
of little food value, and hence the use of 
any one of the bodies mentioned above, ip 
a condimentary sense, cannot be considered 
reprehensible. Of the bodies mentioned 
above, those which are most commonly ueed 
as condiments are common salt and potas- 
sium nitrate, the latter, however, to a very 
limited extent. 

Artificial colors are now used to a large 
extent in human foods, chiefly in butter 
and oleomargarine, canned meats and pre- 
served vegetables. Butter and cleomarga- 
rine were formerly colored yellow with 
turmeric. The introduction of the coal 
tar dyes provided a cheaper coloring mat- 
ter, and one of the azo-dyes, tropsolin, 
which gives a bright yellow coior and ata 
smaller expense. 

The green color of peas and beans and 
other green vegetables which are pre- 
served by sterilization isfixed by the use 
of zinc and copper salts. These bodies act 
as @ mordant, entering the tissues of the 
green plants and fixing the chlorophyll, by 
preventing its transformation into xantho- 
phyll, which would otherwise occur on 
long keeping. Green peas which are pas- 
teurized without the addition of zine or 
copper become yellow by the prodaction ef 
xanthopbyll, while if zinc or copper salts 
be employed the green color is preserved.— 
Dr. Wiley, in New York Journal. 





Chest Development. 


To inciease the girth of the chest, breath- 
ing exercises are of first importance, and 
these, combined with proper physical exer- 
cises, especially in children, will accom- 
plish wonders. Breathing exercises should 
form the most important part in physical 
exercise, and every physical movement may 
be adapted for a breathing exercise, says 
Mrs. H. M. Beach in the American Queen. 

Of course, breathing must be carried on 
through the nostrils only. A couple of ex- 
ercises selected for the development of th 
cheat are herewith given: 

Stand erect, with the heels togetber and 
the toes apart, knees straight, chest well 
raised, shoulders even and drawn back, 
arme straight down, and the weight of tie 
body thrown upon the ball of the foot. 
Raise the arms slowly, at the same time in- 
haling slowly through the nostrils as much 
alras can be taken into the lungs; then 
while slowly lowering the arms exhale. The 
breath must on no account be held; inhal- 
iog and exhaling should follow one another 
immediately. 

A second breathing exercise is to, while 
standing as before, inhale qaickly and ex- 
hale slowly. 

With both these exercises, after a little 


raised in the actof inhaling. If breathing 

exe clses are practised indoors, the win 
| dows should be opened wide so asto make 
| the a.r tn the room as fresh as possible. 





How to Renovate Carpetr. 


| 
| To keepthe carpets of a house bealth- 


| fally clean at all times, and make them 
give the longest possible service without 
|ever looking shabby, is no mean part of the 
| thrifty housewife’s management. Leav.ng 
| the sanitation of the home entirely out of 
| eonsideration, asa matter of economy all 
the carpets in daily use—regar diess of their 
weight or appearance—should be tsken 
out-of-doors at least once a year and thor- 
| oughly freed from dust. The gritty dust 
| that sifts through ingrain and rag carpets, 
and below the reach ofa broom in heavy 
| oner, is very wearing. 

| ‘Phe wear and tear of beating the dust 
|from carpets when hung over a line isa 
| severe and useless strain on the warp. If 
| possible, lay them on the ground to clean, 
| afterward hang over a line aad allow them 
| to remain several hours for the wind and 
sur to freshen and purify. Always beat a 
carpet from the wrong side first, but beat 
and sweep at least twice on each side. 

If the breadths of a carpet need not or 
cannot be transposed to advantage, examine 
carefally and mend any places where the 
thread has broken in the seams before it is 
beaten. Inaroom of regular shape, how- 
ever, a decided saving is effected by opening 
the seam a’, or nearest, the centre (if no 
other place gets more wear), and joining 
the outer edger, before the signs of wear 
are plainly evident. 

In mending or cutting down worn car- 
pets, a lengthwise seam is far more notice 
able than one made across the breadth. 
For this reason, mending as one would an 
ordinary garment, by catting out the worn 
place, clipping the corners diagonally, 
turning under the edges and hemming them 
down to a piece of carpet secured to the 
under side, is sure to be conspicuous, how- 
ever skilifaily done. If possible, then, out 
across the entire width of a breadth, and 
matching the pattern perfectly, insert a 
piece by neatly folding the edges of both 
the body carpet and piece back on to tho 
wrong side an inch, basting securely ‘o 
position, and overhand stitching the edges 
with linen thread as near the color of the 
ground as po:sible. 

Thin, worn places, and small breaks ip 
ingrain carpets, can be inconspicuously 
darned down with ravellings of the same. 
and this should be done when such places 
san be brought to the parts of the room 
least used, or underneath large pleces of 
farnitare. 

Breaks in the seams of a Brussels or other 
carpet that were made bya machine must 
be resewed with the same style steam. Sew 
all others either overhand or ball stitch, 
using linen carpet thread of a suitable 
color. 

Plain ingrain filling is invaluablein re 
making old carpets of any weave, or in 
changing froma smaller to a larger room. 
Indeed, so accustomed are we to rug effects 
that an old figured carpet cut down, fresh- 
ened and used witha plain border match- 
ing the ground of the centre, is not 
* patchy ” looking in the least, but on the 
contrary is often more effective than ever 
before. 

By all odds the best home-made rugs from 
every pointof view are made of ingrain 
carpet that is past renovation. All house- 
wives may not kaow that a large rag made 
by joining two orthree widths of such re- 
woven carpet is perfect for d ning-room 
use, and the sehms will not show in the 
least after a little use. After a carpet has 
been remade and laid, freshen the colors 
and remove any dast that may remain by 
raudbiag (or scrabbing with a brash, if it be 
Brussels) thoroughly with a good-sized 
piece of knit woolen underwear, wrung 
often from warm borax water, madein the 
proportion of one tablespoonfal of borax to 
every gallon of water. Rab afterwards 
with a dry woolen cloth; open the windows 
and dry thoroughly before walking ovar it 
to settle the room.—Margaret Saunders, in 
Country Gentleman. 
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Repair the Body. 


A healtby human body, according tothe 
individual, pats out each day sufficieat force 
to keep itself in ranning order, says Mrs. J. 
C. Carhart in the America .Qaeen. An 
expenditure of this force beyond what is 
manufactured daily, and of which the 
human system manufactures bat a certain 
amount, causes fatigue, {cepression and 
irritability. Every demand that diaws 
upon the energy must be paid for in bodliy 
tissue and ner vous force. 

besides the waste that is constantly going 
op, that caused by the expenditure of 
energy must also be repaired. 

An active worker does not always find 
complete cessation from work beneficia!— 
to him or her a change of occupation is 
what is most needed. The micd wants to 
be taken away from what it is working at 
and put completely in another groove. Com- 
plete rest does not always do this, though 
in cases of complete exhaustion there is no 
restorative like absolute inactivity. 

Sleep, without a doubt, is one of nature’s 
most efficient agents, but sleep cannot do 
for the faculties what it does for the pbysi- 
cal powers. Sleep refusesto come to the 
worker who cvertaxes his brain, wher¢as 
moderate brain work is recreation to those 


whose employment lies in other lines. | 


When possible, recreation—shange of occu- 


pation—that truly recreates both mind and | 


body should be taken in pure alr and as 
much as possible in sunshine. The recre- 
ation that is taken in a close room does not 
do repairing as it shoald. 

To the ordinarily healthy person recrea- 
tion is not found in complete idleness. Ab- 
solute iractivity, which means disuee, is & 
cause of waste, and there should be no 
waste allowed in the economy. Ex:ch 
faculty to be kept right must be keps in 
use. 

Food, pure air, sunshine, rest, sleep, rec. 
reation, exercise, change of occupation, 
change of thought and change of scene are 
nature’s repairing agents. 

Every machine to work without friction 
must be well olled—food takes the place of 
oll inthe human machine. Sunshine drives 
away stupidity, quickens the circulation, 
brightens the eye and generally tones up 
the system. 

ln addition to all the above re pair agents, 
change of scene is sometimes more benefi- 
cial than any and all the others. 

The valae of a short trip of even a day 
away from the usual environments, seeing 
ane@ place, new faces, something diff-r- 
ent, is much greater than it at first sight 
appears p ssible. 





The Nervous System in Infancy. 


During the first year of infancy the brain 
expands with musehroom-like velocity. 
This period of rapid growth isa practically 
quiescent one, #0 far as mental function is 
concerned. 

The ideal care of infancy is very like that 
accorded to a thoroughbred colt or puppy. 
Systematic regularity rales the lives of these 
inferior beings in every detail of their man- 
agement. ‘The same systematic care is 
essential for securing to the child a stable 
and equable nervous organization. The 
infant’s rest, sleep, food, exercise and bath 
should have at ieast as much care as is 
given to the same things in the case of the 
lower animals. 

Freedom from excitement is a matter not 
sufficiently considered. To force a chili 
into shrieks of laughter, for example, by 
grotesque sounds or sights, or by any 
means, while amusing to the unthinking 
looker on, is detrimental to the best inter- 
ests ofthe child. Placidity, although not 
80 popular as liveliness in an infant, isa 
more desirable quality. 

The bath is at once a means of exercise 
and a tonic to the nervous system. In 
ordinary health, it should not be too warm. 
The movements of the arms and legs, and 
even the ory, daring the bath, ere exercises 
of value, 

From the very firat the child should be 
put to bed with the intention that it shall 
need no farther care until after awakeniog. 

While rest and quiet are of great im- 
portance, the infant, during its waking 
hour, requires constant attetion, although 
not of a nervous or violent sort. The evils 
of too much quiet are freqently seen in 
children’s hospitale, where a child of in- 
ferior vigor lies quiet for hours at a time. 
The infant grows more and more languid, 
and comes to exert itself less and less; the 
appetite diminishes until food is refused 
eltogether. Thachild may now sink intoa 
coldition of serious ill health. In cases of 
this kind the child must be taken up and 
carried about the ward several times a day 
and encouraged to use its muscles. 

During the early months and years the 


infant should receive the patientand gentle, 
y: t systematic and regular, oversight of its 
mother; or, betser yet, if she is well, her 


persopal attention. 


During the period of rapid growth the 


Infant needs only the physical alds which 
promote its bodily expansion. Demands 
upon its mental organization are strictly to 
be avoided —Yeuth’s Companion. 
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Domestic Hints, 
ASFARAGUS SOUP. 

Boll [the stalks of two banches of asparagu: 
until they are tender, saving the tips for a salad 
Drain and rub them through a‘sieve, To the 

| water fa wHich the asparagus was boiled, ado 
one quart of milk and the asparagus. Oook two 
tabl-spoontuis of butter and one tablespoonfol 
of flour for three minutes, without browning. 
Add the soup slowly and rub until smooth. Have 
reacy in the soup tureenjone half cupfal of cream 
and the beaten yolk of one égg, and pour the 
boiling soup over them, stirring until thoroughly 
mixed, 

MARSHMALLOW LAYER CAKE. 
Ooe-half cupfa! of butter, one capfal of sugar, 
two cupfals of flour, whites of four eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one-half cupful 
of milk. Oream the butter and sugar. Sift the 
baking powder with the flour, and add the mixt- 
ure little by littie with the milk to the creameo 
butterand sugar. Fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs, flavor with vanilia and bake 
io layer tins, 

CBOQUSTTES OF COLD ROAST BEEF. 

Ohop into tiny bits enough lean roast beef to 
| make twe cupfuls. Oook together in a saucepan 

a tablespooniul of butter and two of flour, and 
| when these sre blended pour upon them two cups 
| of milk, to whieh you have added a pinch c! 
| Daking soda. Stirto a smooth sauce, then ado 

tne minced beef and remove from the range. 
| Beat io a few drops of onion juice a dash each oi 
paprika and nutmeg, and salt 00 taste. Set aside 

untill very cold, then mould into small croquettes. 
Roll, each er quette in beaten egg, then in 
cracker dust. Sot all in the ice box for two 
_ hours, then fry in deep boiling fat. Drain free of 
| grease in a hot colander. 

DBESSING FOR MIXED PICKLES. 

Half a pound of Eoglish mustard, *hree cups of 
light brown sugar, one cup of flour, moistened in 
& smal! amount of cold vinegar. Pour over these 
ingredients three quarts of boiling vinegar. If 
not thickened qulte enough, eave upon the siove 
a short time, stirring constantly. This willl be 
found an excellent dressing for mixed pickles. 

BCONOMICAL PUDDING. 

One cup of molasses with one teaspoonful of 
soda stirred into it till it is light and foamy, one 
cup of cold water, one-half cup of drippings, suet 
or batter, two and one half cups of Haxall fipur, 
spice to taste and fruit if desired. Steam three 
nours. Serve with cold sauce or hot sauce and 
whipped cream. 

FROZEN PUDDING. 


Cut half a pound of Frevch candied fruit in 
small pieces and soak it several hours in three 
tablespoons of sherry. Soac two tablespoons of 
gelatine in water to cover. Boil one quart milk. 
Beat two eggs,add o2e cup of sugar and one 
scant haif cup of flour. Stir them int» the boll- 
ing milk, and cook over boiling water 
twenty minutes. Add tne soaked gelatine. 
Whea ccol, add the remainder of the 
sherry, vne tumbier in all, another half cup of 
suger, one tablespoonfu! of vanilla and one gen- 
erous pint of cream. Freez as usual, and when 
partly froz3n add the soaked fruit and finish 
freezing. This will be smooth and delicate and 
much nicer than when made with cream alone. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Oharlotte russe made without gelatine is del!- 
cate in flavor and very delicious. Line a jaily 
mould with split lacy-fingers or slices of sponge 
cake Whip a pint of thick cream. Beat the 
whites of two egys toa stiff meringue, stirring in 
gradually acup of powdered sugar. Beat this, a 
little at a time, into the whipped cream, then add 
& generous teaspoonful of extract of vanilla. 
Pour this mixture into the cake \ined mould apd 
set on the ice for two hours. Pass a knife around 
the sides of the mould to loosen the cake, and 
turn the charlotte russe out upon a chilled plat- 
ter. 

In a severe case of summer diarriaa among 
children, the first indication is to wash out the 
stomach, remove fermenting material and pre- 
vent the absorption of toxic materials trom the 
gastro-intestinal tract. This lavage need not be 
repeated. The intestines should be washed out 
tri quently, however. It removes fecal matter as 
fast as it accumulates; it stimulates peristalsis, 
which also he)ps to remove undesirable irritating 
eubstancers; and it supplies water to the infant, 
avery useful measure,since it is well known 
that the colld is water starved. A stiff rubber 
rectal tube, such as used for adults, may be used 
without fear. Too much jpressure should not be 
employed, however, in forcing; water into the 
intestines, as it is possible to rapturethem. The 
irrigator should not be placed more than one 
foot above the patient, It is a good pian to try 
to leave considerabie water in the intestine when 
the irrigation is concluded. About a pint of 
normal salt solution should be employed. 

Eilble garnishes are the only ones which 
should be allowed. Osvasionally we may ‘serve 
the salad in baskets made from the half skins 
of small grape fruit, oranges or large lemons, or 
in apples or cooked beets, or the boat-like shape 
of a half cucumber. A mediey of lettuce, 
parsley, capers, celery, gas, tomatoes and beets, 
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or any similar variety ct shades and colors, 









LARGEST BROOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 8 day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
petrons every modern improvement and eenven 
snce at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break 
fasts at 4) cents and table d’hote dinner at # 

cents are ous. | 





C. A. JONES.” 














THE ANGORA CAT. 


4 Superb Edition, Reautifally Illus: rated, 
Telling How to Select, Breea, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctnes:, the volume ‘es 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on a 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Care 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘‘My Oat Tom,” ‘A Oat 





| Letter,” “Rate,” ‘“‘A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home 
less Oat,” A Oat Story,” “The Subway Oat,” “A 


Hospital Oat,” are all interestiug tales. The volume 

eside from being an excellent treatise on the cat 

forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 

“No author corld be more justified In speaking om 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in sppearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens o' 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifo! as! 
mais,”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if his euc- 
cess may be correctly ganged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could desire to 
do better than he has done. Altogether the prospec 
tive breeder of Angoras will find thi: book interest 
ing reading.” — Country Gentleman Albany, N. Y 

** Those who are lovers of cats wil! Mnd much that 
is interesting and instractivein this boox.“ ⸗ School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cate will be giad to rvad.”—George T. Angell,in (wr 
Dumb Animais, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound ané 
fally illustrated.”--QOur Fellow Creatures, Obicago 
* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully fliuetrated.’'- 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two different bindings, price $2 and $1.25, ost 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcnerally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publiskers, 
330 Washington “treet Besteu, Mass 








NOBBY TURNOUTS | 


Require everything to be in keeping. A 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and a pal! 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary. 
A horse to be active, stylish and serviceable 
must be well. You feed properly, that ‘s 
nos all. You should feed also his skix; 
allow the hair to grow beautifully by using 
GLOSSERINE. - For sale by all dealers 
Goopwin & Co., Boston Agents. 








cannot be considere’ artistic. The best effects 
are produced bya few materials contrasting we!! 
or by two or three shades of the same color. No 
intervening color can produce a good effect from 
a combination of tomatoes and red beets, nor cal 
a\combination of stewed tomato and yolk of eg¢ 
be made very harmonious. The garnish shoul 
Dot detract from the main substance. 

Mach of what is sold as maple syrap and sugar’ 
gets ite maple fiavor, if it has any, dy Dolling 
maple chips with the brown sugar and glucose of 
which it is composed. Some of the /eading ma00- 
facturers of the real article are almost discour: 
aged at trying to compete with such frauds. 
Consumers should be wise enough to investigate 
the source of their supply, or at least to know 
that maple sugar cannot be bought at brows 
sugar prices, 

To take ont the stains made by port wine on & 
dress or table napery of any kind, immediately 
dash allover it a glass of sherry. Rab vixot 

ously with dry, soft cloths, and no discoloratious 
will be left. 

A Gslicious tea punch frequent'y served at that 
feminine fonction, the five o’clock tea, is mace 
in this wise: Add to the juice of three lemons 

and three oranges the pulp and juice of & 

shredded pineappie and one pint of sugar. Let 
the mixtare stand until the sugar is dissolved. 
Pour one quart of boiling water over one table- 

spoonful of Ceylon or any good tea, and let it 
stand until cold. Strain, add to the fruit, pulp 

and juice, together with one quart of apollinaris 

water and ove Dox fresh strawberries used 

whole. Pour over & block of ice in punch bowl. 
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POETRY. 





- (Original). 


nY THE SEA. 
Ob, tell me not of meadows wide, 
and howers that deck the lea, 
They are put passing dreams beside 
rhe old home by the sea. 


rpougd all the birds may sweetly sing, 
when day goes Cown the west, 

ona aurt’s deep toned and mighty song, 

rhe 


is that I love toe best. 


wheo all ite peams across the waves, 
re lighthouse Deacon sends, 
How sweet $0 tee! it ever is 
rpe sailors’ faithful friend. 
J. B. M. WRienut. 
merrimac, Mass. 
sos — — 
ru K MINISTRY OF LOVE. 


The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone Dy, 
tragrance of & tading flower 
sent lovingly, 

ne gleaming Of & sudden smile 

Or sudden tear, 

+ye warmer pressure of the hand, 

; The tone of cheer, 

rhe busb that means “I cannot speak, 
Bat I have beard! w 

The note that only bears & verse 
From God’s own Word,— 

ageb tloy things we hardly count 

: As ministry, 

rhe givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy. 

Bot when the heart Is overwrought, 
Ob, who can tell 

rhe power of such tioy things 
To make it well! 

—Pbiladeiphia Press. 


Tbe 


I 


ö—— —— — 
THE UNSUCCESSFUL. 
we met them on tae common way; 
roey passed and gave no sign— 
rhe heroes that haa lost the day, 
rhe failures, half divine. 


Rapgad fo & quiet place, we see 
rbcir mighty ranks contain 

figures too great for victory, 
Hearts too unspolled for gain. 


Here are earth’s splendic failures, come 
From glorious foughten flelds; 

gome Dear the wounds of combat, some 
Are prone upon thelr shields. 


To os, that still do battle here, 
If we in aught, prevail, 
Graot,.God, a triamph not too dear, 
): strength, like theirs, to fail. 
_Eilgabeth O. Cardozo, in the Oentury. 





IT PAYS TO BE BAPPY. 
abe is 50 gay, 80 Very gay, 
And pot by Site and starts, 
Bot ever, through each livelong day, 
She's sunshine to all hearts. 


A tonic is her merry laugh! 
8o wondrous is her power 

That listening grief would stop and chaff 
With ber from hour to hour. 


Disease before that cheery smile 
Grows dim, begins to fade. 

A Christian scientist, meanwhile, 
It this delightfal maid. 


And who would not throw off dull care 
And be liks anto her, 
When bappiness brings, as her sbare, 
Oao bundred dollars per ——? 
~Tom Masson, in The New Lippincott. 





CASTE. 


“ Kind bearts are more than coronets,” 
I know this must, of course, be true; 
Itis the same old sun that sets 
Oa bigh and low, toat rises too. 
What matter it for whom you ouy 
The ring of diamonds and pearls, 
A mald whose birth ie none too high, 
Or daughter of a hundred earls? 


If you’re content that she should be— 
Well—not exactly as you are, 
The trifling difference in degree 
May only very seldom jar. 
Intolerance we should suppress, 
AD attribate of fools and cburis, 
Yet I preter, I must confess, 
The daughter of a hundred earls. 


PASSING FACES. 





Each day in Broadway’s world-fed tide 


Across the car eyes meet with mine,— 

An old inhabitant, a traveler bastening Dy, 
Filled fall with recognition and good will, 

A friendliness that cannot speak but would, 


Side with the common greeting’s poor and gross; 


Merely a glance, and so on out of sight. 
We'll meet again, an, nevermore! 


Those eyes, fall of good cheer unuttered, pass 


Bong, 
Leaving a plaintive but a pleasant memory. 


—0, 8. G., in New York Suan. 
THER TOUCH DIVINE. 

Why make we moan 
For loss that doth enrich us yet 
With upward yearningsjof regret? 

Bleaker thanjunmossed stc np} 
Our lives were but for this immortal gain 

/f unstilied longing and inspiring pain! 

At torills of long. bushed tone 
Live in the viol, eo our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the toach divine 
Of noble natures gone. —Lowell. 





ö— —— — — 
Pray do not laugh at everything 
You hear the baby say; 
He'll think he is a humorist 
At some sad fature day. 





rhe world is swingin’ in a frame— 
A purty frame of biue; 
Ao’ all its light, by day an’ night, 
is $26 emilie of God to you 
—Atisnta Oonstitation. 
He decided that he’d win her, 
So he planned with insight grim 
That he’d pay her ro attention— 
Aac she fell in love with bim. 
—Ohicago Record. 








Mise Smith is as slim as @ cherry tree sprout, 


Mr. Jones is as thin asa stick, 


But when they’re together and no one’s 


about, 
US, then they are awfully thick, 
—Elliow’s Magazine. 


A woman may have a will of her own, 
But, be she daughter or mother, 
506 Dever objects if her name appears 
{0 the last will of another. 
—Ohicago Dally News. 








Chat things are quiet duriog Lent 
is a fact none can disprove; 
But soon the first of May will come 
And start things on the move. 
News. 
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SKETCHES OF OLD BOSTON VIEW NO 2. 
Old State House, 1855, Looking up State Street 





Thief and a Robber. 

This happened years ago, when there was no 

war to hurry promotion and to cause raw bors 
| to De Dustied out to Africa, with commissions, 
| to lead seasoned soldiers, after a training or two 
in the militia or yeomanry, ora few months at 
Sandhurst. There were limited vacancies and 
| Plenty of competition, while the invention of 
rules of thumb for the selection of fit soldiers to 

serve Her Majesty affordea scope for the inge- 

nuity of examiners and saved trouble. 
| “ Is no Dally use, Tommy; I practically can’t 
see & thing with my left.” The Hon. Harold de 
Hochepied Josynghame had been looking at a 
card covered with black lines and spots, ar 
ranged in various groups and configurations; he 
| had beld It at all sorts of distances from his face 
| and at all sorts of angles, aod had closed bis 
rigbt eye as he did so. He added a word not 
taught by army crammers—at least not in their 
curriculum—and spun the card across the room, 
where it fell at the feet of Tom Smith, who 
looked at it without interest and sighed. 

“ Tam awfully sorry, old chap,” said his bosom 
friend,in atone that hardly seemed to convey 
quite all the sympathy a friend’s tone should. 
| He must have been conscious of it, for he added 
| apologetically: “ I’m awfally sorry, you know, 

but I'm in the same box. There’sno help for it; 
| we can’t pass the beastly exam. We could have 
| passed into Sandbarst six months ago straight 
| trom school as far asthe work goes, but we've 
got to pass the medical in less than six hours 
| trom now, and we can’t either of us do it; that’s 

all. We can’t.” 

*I’e harder on me than you.” The Hon. 
| Harold Josynghame looked‘on the point of tears; 
| after all, if he was six feet high, be was practi- 

cally a boy, and, if you took into consideration 
| the De Hoohepied interest at tne Horse Guards, 
| had a career telore him. “I could see with 
| both eyes a year ago, but you have always been 
| @ eqaabby little beggar.” 
| Mr. Thomas Smith walked tothe window and 
| looked out moodily on Piccadilly. Toey were in 
the smoking room of a club that gatoers in many 
young men of biameless records and public 
| school education, and welcomes them with open 
arms if their athletic repute has arrived before 
| them. They had breakfasted early and had the 
room to themselves. 
* Dunno,” said Tommy Smith, still inclined to 
| Ds unsympathetic. “ If you will take on a coal 
| heaver, you can't be surprised toat he plugs you 
| in the eye. Of course. it’s deuced bad luck if the 
| ipjary turns out permanent, but you shouldan’t 
have done it.” 
| “ The brute was licking a woman,’ retorted 
the Hon. Harold Josynghame, “ and you'd have 
| done the same.”’ 

** Of course I should, but, then, if I am too 
short for the army by a good quarter o! an iach, 

| we never been licked yet,and if I had got 
| under his guard— ” 

| “Then his wife would have fetched a fire 
| shovel and taken you ia the rear, a+ she did me, 
| the ungrateful beast! No, Tommy, you're as 
“bard as nails and as strong asa boll and haves 
| thick bead, but you'd have been done, too.” 

* No good arguing about it,” said Tommy, still 
| downeast, and added, “I thought you couldn’t 
'draw the weight, either. Too light for your 
| height, eh?” 
| “Qh, Tsettied that all right,” said his friend. 
| I left off riding for three months,and took to 
atattening diet. I’ve pat on nearly a stone. 
| I’m not as hard asi was, of course, but I shall 

satisfy the regulations as far as weight goes.” 

” Did it hart much a} the time?” 

“ Theeye? Pretty well; but I was so sore all 
over I hardly knew,and the whack with the 
shovel knocked me nearly siliy. I had a lump 
on my bead as big as a hen’s egg.” 

* Pretty good plack of you to take op a coal 
heaver and his family,” granted bis friend, “and 
jolly lucky the police came up. I suppose your 

| eye is a# Dad as you think.” 

* Certainly: it’s practically gone,” 

| © You make me wonder if mine’sall right. 
Take the card and try me, Joskin, there’s a good 
chap. I see Diack spots buzzing about all over 
the place sometimes at night after muggling at 
anything in smal) print.” 

He stood at the other side of the room and an- 
swered questions as to the groups of lines ana 











“oe vowed she would marry for love’s aweoot spots on the card with faultless accuracy. 


sake, 
x... she certainly kept her word; 
i} she was too sensible for to make 
A mariiage of love absurd. 
She married for love, but the truth is sad— 
[t was love for the money the fellow had. 
—Ohicago Record. 





There’s herole nerve and valor; 
Phere is courags in his eye, 
But bis cheeks show signs of pallor, 
As he cuts her first mince pie. 
—Harlem Life. 


The world is peculiar in many respects— 
4 ‘he notioa. I trust, you'll not seoff! 
— isn’t thought to be getting on well 
‘10 sooth he is getting well off! 





—Puck. 


When a woman has 8 secret— 
—— she may not show it, 
*’s )08% as angry as can be 
it RO one wants to know it. 
—Ohicago Daily News. 





“ When they tell you to close one eye they ex- 
pect you to put your band over it,” said Mr. 
Josynghame; “ of course, it makes no differ- 
ence” 

“Suspicious beasts,” answered Tommy: 
Smith; bat he sald,a moment later, ‘' I don’t 
know, though; try me again.” 

“ Rot,” said Mr, Josyogoame, and he repeated 
his former directions to close the righteye or 
the left, with the same result of perfectly correct 
answers. 

“ Do you mind looking at me once more,” said 
Tommy Smith, in a breathiess tone. “ Try to 
think I might be a very slippery sort of chap 
with a glass eye trying to kid you.” 

* Rot!” said Mr. Josynghame again, wearily. 
The performance was gone through again with 
the same result, and then he added: “ Your righ: 
hand is about as shapelees as your left, Tommy, 
but neither is transparent. [ should have spotted 
you if you had squiated through your fingers; 
my eye is good enough for that.” 

“ You did not spot me, all the same,” said his 
friend, coolly. “I used my right eyes all the 





time. When you sild *Oover your left eye,’ I 
covered it with my left hand; when you saic 
* Oover your right eye,’ I put up my rignt sand, 
9 covered my left eye agala, not my right at 
| all.” 

Josynghame whistled, and his face litup per- 

ceptibly. 

| “ Of course, the doctor chap may not be such 
| Mass as you,” suggested Tommy Smith, still 
' looking gloomy. 

“Til try 1t,” said Josynghame quietly. He 
had been covering bis left eye first with one 
nand and then with the other “I quite see 
their point of view; bat hang it, ifmy good eye 
goes, and I bave to leave the service biind, it’s 
my loss as well as theirs.” 

“And if you become commander in chief 
you'll have gone one better than Nelson. He 
wasn’t Diind when he started, and didn’t have 
to spoo! a medical board before he got a show; | 
he’d never bave got one atall if he had. After | 
all, if you fall, you may looka foolfor five seo 
onds—they won’t give you longer to think about 
it—and even then you will be no worse off than | 
you are now.”’ 

For five minutes they smoked cigarettes ia | 
silence, Saddenly Tommy Smith gave a wriggie | 
in his deep armchair, and sat up, with the first 
smile on his chubby face that had appeared 
there that morning. While devising jaggies for 
bis friend he bad been perfectly solemn; indeed, | 
they both had been. After al, as has been | 
stated, they were at the turning pointof their | 
careers 
“ By George!” said Tommy Smith. “I’m a 
mucn cleverer chap than you, Joskin. I’ve got | 
it. How big was the bump on your head?” 

“ As big asa house or a hen’s egg, to jadge | 
from what it felt like.” | 

“ Halt an inch high?” asked Tommy. | 

“ Rather!” 

“ And the shovel?” A new waiter bad made | 
up the fire, ana forgotten that the heavy and | 
gtimy iron implement he had used was not part | 
of the usual smoking room furnitare. Tommy | 
Smith bad picked it ap and was thrusting it 
toward his friend. “ As big as that?” be asked. | 

“I never saw the shovel,” said Harold Josyng- | 
hame; “ the police told me abont it afterward. I | 
knew all about the bump, thouga, by then—I | 
couldn’t get my bat on.” 

* Joskin,” said Tommy Smith, presenting the | 
handle of the clud shovel, do a pal. I’m as/| 
near asa touchera quarter of an inch under 
height, rather more thaniess. Puta bump on to 
my head haif an inch bigh, aad I’m through the 
medical like a hot knife through butter.” 

Mr. Josyoghame took the shovel and looked 
at him admiripgly. “ Mean it?” he asked. 

“ Rather,” said his friend. “ I’ll take it sit- 
ting, though. Look sharp, before any one comes 
in.” Hesatuprightin his chair, gripping the 
arms of it and clenching his teeth. ‘Goon. I'll 
shut my eyes, if you'd rather.” 

Spang! The shovel came down on the skull of 
Mr. Tommy Smith with a sound like a cracked 
bell, mofiesd. Ha gave a little gasp. 

* Harder, old chap,” he said, Diinking, “ and a 
little more in the middle. Oan’t—you—swing—it 
—a—bit?” 

Spang! It descended again, and Tommy Smitn 
gasped and turned red first, then white. A mem- 
ber of the cluD opened the door as the blow feil. 
He gasped, too, dropped a cigarette in an amber 
mouthpiece, fally four inches long, recovered 
it mach damaged, and retired precipitately under 
the impression that two of his fellow members 
were settling an affair of honor with the fire 
irons after drawing lots. He was a gentieman of 
honor and discretion himself, and he felt that he 
had no right to intrade or to mention it to the 

It was a minute or two before Tommy spoke. 

“ all right,” he said at last, with an uncertsin 
smile, and his friend looked relieved. “I sawa 
hatfal of stars thattime. [ should think that 
would work it. I'll sit here—five minutes. Then 
we'll start. When we’re once there the longer 
the beggars keep us waiting the better. I feel 
my hair sitting up already.” 

Teno minutes later, as they were getting intoa 
hansom, bis triend irq aired how he felt. 

* I suppose I’ve got a headaches,” be answered. 
“ve never nad such a thing before; but the 
bump’s rising beautifally.” 

And did they “ pass their medical”? And did 
they otherwise satisfy their examiners as to 
their fitness to hold commissions in Her Maj- 
esty’sarmy? [can only say toat that nighta 
short, square-Dallt youth journeyed from bis 
clad to a lodging house in Jermyn street on the 
root ot a four wheeler, after offering to carry 
the cab on bis back down Piccadiliy, and that 
the butler at Josynghame House, Knightsbridge. 
hadtohelp oneof the younger hopes of the 
family upstairs and tell bis lady mother that 
much work bad made Mr. Harold a bit dizzy. 

Of their subsequent careers I Know nothing. 
Either or both of them may have tolled up the 
hillaide at Elandsgsate or fallen before the 
first withering volley at Magerfonteiv. Butl 
know this, that under other names and circum 
stances and at different times cach of them 
passed a board of medical examinere by the 
methods I have described. I know it, because I 
was told so by two of my friends. As, however, 
one of my informants soon after telling me 
passed beyond the reach of examiners in Afghan- 
istan, and I bave forgotten the name of the 
other, I might almost as well have said nothing 











about them and claimed credit for an originall y 
tbat I do not possess.—Pall Mall G*z tte 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


REST TIME SONG. 
The sandman comes with his old gray sack, 
Filled with dust for the little one’s eyes; 
He sifts it out with a lavish band, 
And be bushes the baby’s cries. 





The sandman clasps, io his wrinkled palm, 
The soft bands of my baby so fair, 

Ani Daby’s frolic gives place to calm 
As he yields to the sandman’s care. 


The sandman beckons the fiying dreams, 
Bids the sweetest and fairest to stay, 

And angels wateh o’er that baby’s rest 
Till the dawn of the glad new day. 


“ Nid-nod,” he whispers to baby dear; 
Baby koows well what/he means; 
The white lids droop o’er the eyes so biue, 
And they’re off to the land of dreams. 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Johanne and her Cat. 


Johanoe’s home was ‘in Sweden, She was 6 
little orphan girl, and she lived io a poor hut 
with no one to take care of her save Sarah, s 
very cross old woman who always locked Jo- 
hanne Indoors wien she went oat to work. 

Johanne helped to support herself by making 
horse-hair chains, which old Sarah sometimes 
soléin the market places; but then they were 
considered very pretty and Johaune was skiliu' 
at weaving them. 

The task was often tiresome; vat Johanne 
never thougbt of grumbling, because there was 
so much tobe done. What troubled ber most 
was her loneliness; for many aday Jo. 
hapnpe was left qaite alone, while Sarah tradged 
away to market wi hthe door key hidden deep 
down in her pocket. 

Oae summer mornivg the old woman started 
eff very early, calling out as she turned the key 
inthe lock: “Don’t be a lazy girl, Johanne. 
Mind that you finish that second dozsn of plaits 
before I get back!” 

Johanne worked hard all the morning. At 
twelve o’clock -she poured outs bowl of milk 
and cut a siice of brown bread from the big loat 
in the cupboard. This was ber luncheon, which 
she shared with ber cat, for pussy bad followed 
close at her heels, rubbing against ber and 
purring very loudly inthe politest of cat talk, 
* Dear, king Johanne, please will you be so good 
as togive some of that nice bread and milk to 
me?” 

After luncheon she worsea para again at her 
hair plaiting. It seemed like a long, long day to 
her. It was so pleasant out of doors. Jobanne 
would have liked to ran out into the meadow 
and roll down the bill and wade in the little 
brook atthe bottom. Her fingers began to ache 
over her wor, and the ha'r grew tangled. Still, 
she went on till the last one was floished. Then 





Poor, tired, lonely little girl! 

Pussy bad been catching files in the patch of 
sunlight on the floor; but, when she heard ber 
dear mistress crying aloud so bitterly, sbe 
tarned about, and walked slowly toward her to 
see what was the matter. Johanne’s face was 
hidden. Passy was puzzied. She lifted a soft 
paw, and, laying it sympathetically on Johanne’s 
knee, said inquiringly, * Parr-r-me-ouw?” 

The little girl seemed not to hear. 

© Parr-r-r-r-me-ouw ?” asked puss yonce more. 

Still Johanne did not answer. Then poor puss, 
worried and troubled, lifted up ber voice ano 
wailed, * Mi-sau! mi-esu!! mi-eaug!!!” 

This went to Johanne’s heart. “ Poor pussy,” 
ene sald, lifting the cat up in berlap. “I have 
made you feel quite unhappy. Settle down com- 
fortably, and Vil stroke you softly. Would you 
like me to scratch your chin? Well, there now, 
be still, and I’ll sing you to sleep.” 

She rocked to and fro near the open window, 
Singing song after song, until pussy fell into » 
doze. Awonderful voice Johanne had. It was 
clear and sweet and strong. So sweet it was 
thata lady passing by the house in « carriage 
ordered her coachman to stop, that she might 
listen. “ How beautifal! ” she said, 

“ Yes,” saic a neighbor, stepping up to the 

. * Please, ma’am, itis little Johanne. 
The dear child! She has the sweetest voice in 
the town.” 

Evidently the lady thought so too; for she 
made inquiries about the little girl, and finally 
took ber away from Sirah and sent her to a 
school to have her voice trained. From there 
Johanne went to another school; and, when she 
left that, she went out farand wide to sing in 
every country in the world. 

People called ner Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale; but, when we hear that name, we 
aball think of dear little Johanne and her cat.— 
Little Men and Women. 


— 
— 


When wine of any sort is spilled on a table 
cloth or napkin, itcan be prevented from staining 
by covering the par: immediately with salt. The 
eblorine contained in the salt acts as a bleaching 
powder. Another way Is to dip it in a weak sola- 








tion of cblorine, which can be done at aay time. 


she put her head down on the table, and cried. ; 


HISTORICAL, 


——The Oid Corner Book Store was erected in 
1713 on the site of Anne Hatchinson’s dwelling, 

nd since 1828 hasbeen a book store and fre- 
quented by Longfellow and Lowell, Holmes and 
Whittier, Emerson and Thoreau, Dickens and 
Thackeray, and other illustrious authors. Here 
Oliver Ditson began bis music business at a 
small corner counter in 1888. 

——Oopp’s Hill, the crest of the North End, in 
1632 sustained the windmill for grinding corp, 
and in 1775 the British battery which destroyed 
Oharlestown stood there. The burial ground 
dates from 1659 and is a peaceful spot overlook- 
ing the Oharies River, and containing the tombs 
of the noted Mather family, the Eliots, Grays, 
L noolns, Snellings, Sigourneys and others. 
Some of them bear the marks of the British mus- 
ket balls when this was a garrison target field. 





——Boston Common was set spart in the very 
beginning of the rettiement of the town, when:a 
boulder-strewn and treeless expanse of huckie- 
berry bushes, for a “trayning field and the 
feeding of cattle.” There were only three trees 
there in colonial times, but the great mall on 
Tremont street was planted in 1722, Beacon- 
street mali in 1815-16, that on Oharles street in 
1828, and that oo Park stre*t in 1836. Most of 
the trees were cut down in 1775-76 for fael by 
the British garrison, whose camps and redoubts 
covered the Common, and on the day of their 
departure they started to destroy those remain- 
ing, but were prevented by General Howe. 








NOTES AND QUERIES, 


258 POWER OF ARTILLERY.—“ J. W. R.’: 
The power of artillery, properly handled and 
soffi siently numerous, is now so great that it is 
impossible to conceive an enemy capable of 
maintaining an aimed fire against itatall. If 
lu0 guns concentrate their shrapnel on a front 
trench of,say 500 yards extent, the number of 
bullets delivered is so great that every man’s 
head and shoulders showing above the crest, will, 
OD &D average, receive four hits a minute, and, if 
that is not suffi sient to hinder steady aiming, the 
blinding clouds of dust and smoke from the 
bursting shelis effsctaally screen all the attack- 
ing Objects from the occupants of the trench, 
snd under such conditions it is absolutely imma- 
terial what formations they adopt, or what 
color sd aaiforms tney wear. They will meets 
storm of bullets certainly,for the enemy will 
contrive to fre at them somehow, but their fire 
will be so absolutely random that the number 
of hits will vary simply as the amount of square 
feet of vulnerable area exposed and the duration 
of such exposure. The longer you are out in the 
ralo the wetter you will get, and you will be just 
as wet in Kbaki as in scarlet. 

BAILBOAD DEVBLOPMENT IN AFRICA —"' W. 
C. B.”: In twenty years time, it is safe to 
Prophesy, railway development in Africa will 
| have made enormous strices—and the many 
important branch lines to connect with the Oape- 
| Oairo trunk will have been constructed or be 
| pear completion. In the south, the line from 
Johannesburg will have joined that at Bula- 
wayo; Bulawayo, again, will be connected with a 
line running right ‘across country to Walfisch 
Bay, in German West Africa. In Central Africa, 
the trunk line will connect with German and 
British lines running to the east coast; and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that by that time a 
line or lines through Belgian territory will con- 
nect or be in close touch with the Oape-to-Oairo 
route. And that the trunk line will be a paying 
concern there is no reason to doubt. In the 
Rhodesian section alrea ty bullt the returns have 
advanced by leaps and bounds. The engineer- 
ing am sulties of the Oape-to-Uairo lines are con- 
sideravie, but not insuperable; so that, with Mr. 
Rhodes at the head to “ push the thing along,’’ 
there is every prospect of the scheme, vast as it 
is, being successfully accomplished. 


BRILLIANTS- 


To fesr the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 
Gives, in your weakness, strength to your foe, 
And so your follies fight against yourself. 
Fear, and be slain; no worse can come to fight; 
And fight and die is death destroying death. 
Where fearing dying pays death servile breath. 
—Shakspere. 
Truth Is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where trath abides in fulness. 
——— —R. Browning. 
We are praised, only as men in us 
Do recognizs some image of themselves, 
An abjecticounterpart of what they are, 
Or the empty thing they would wish to be, 
—— — Wordsworth. 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 
——— count time by heart throbs. He most 
ves. 
Who think most, feels the noblest, acts ‘the best. 
—P. J. Bailey. 


























from the care of property, 


Aasets ° ° 
Liabilities . ° 


Joint annuities | upon two or more lives also issued 
required For rates and full information, address 


HOPKINS, KEEP & HOPKINS, Gen'l Agents, 


Company’s Building, 95 Miik St., Boston. 


 ...ANNUITIES... 


To obtain absolute security of investment, maximum rate of income and immunity 


BUY AN ANNUITY IN 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
The Largest Financial Institution in the World. 


° $301,844,537.52 
‘ 251,711,988.61 


Contingent Guarantee Fand 
and Divisible Surplus 


50,132,548.91 


No medical examination 





MEMBERS OF 


MILK STREET, 
FACILITY FOR 


STOCK EXCHANCE, 
OFFICE SQUARE. 


MESSRS. TOWLE & FITZGERALD, 


THE BOSTON 
ig POST 
CORNER OF 
HAVE EVERY 
THE HANDLING 


OF INVESTMENT AND SPECU- 
LATIVE ORDERS. 





Government Bonds. 
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Railroad Bonds, 
Municipal Bonds, 


7 


Cash Commission Orders 
executed on New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. 


7 


ARVEY FISK & SON, 


19 CONCRESS ST., BOSTON. 
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THE HORSE, 
SOO 


Notes from Worcester, Mass. 

“Old Sport” received a letter from « 
gentleman in New York this week, calling 
to mind acoal black mare, owned by the 
late Charlie Tourtelotte of hotel fame, an1 
noting her peculiar appearance, like anto a 
mule, because she had long ears, but not- 
withstanding her looks she was a most 
delightfal ariver. This mare was called 
Black Eliza, and “Old Sport” distinotly 
remembers her, as does Charlie Tourtelotte, 
Jr., with whom I talked afew days ago. 





Charlie Tourtelotte, Sr., bought this mare. 


from Nathan Washbarn, who purchased 
her in New Hampshire. 

In the early ’60’s Black Eliza trotted and 
won a race to saddle against Jack Shephard 
at the annua! cattle show, and a great rece 
it was. Biack Eliza was ridden by Bob 
Poole and Jack Shephard by Johnny 
Blankenhorn. it took five heats to find the 
winner, and excitement ran high. .Each 
horse had two heats in about 2.32, and #0 
when the time for the fifth heat arrived 
everybody was on the qal vive. All Black- 
stone Valley backad the mare Black Eliza, 
while Worcester sports were looking out for 
Jack Shephard. This heat was a magnifi- 














oent struggle. A blanket could have covered 
both horses for the frst half of the mile, bat 
at the lest half Shephard began to tire, and 
Black Elize won by a neck tn 2.27. 

Now Jack Shephard was no slouch, for 
bis record traced back proved him to be old 
Jake Oakley, a habitae of Long Island, 
whom Hiram Woodruff had piloted to 


victory many times, and who could beat 


2 30 like breaking sticks. 

Thie New York gentleman informs me 
that he has traced the breeding of Black 
Eliza, and found that she was foaied in 
Manchester, N. H., aod was bred bya 
Baptist minister, Rev. F. H. Lyford, who 


also had five other foals, all by Ethan Allen, | 
Honest Allen being one of the number, and | 


that there was no faster three yesr old in 
the lot than Eliza. 

The peculiar resemblance to a mole that 
Black Eliza exhibited is accounted for by 
the fact that one year Mr. Lyford bred her 
grandam toa jack and the prodace was s 


mule, but she later produced other foals, | 
none of which showed any trace of the 
mule, either in appearance or conformation, 


among them being the dam of Eliza. The 
latter showed traces of her male ancestor ip 
her very long feet, hooks, stifles and the 
formation of her abdomen. 

Eiize was sold immediately after the race 
above mentioned to go into the hands of s 
gentienan of Norwich, Ct., whe paid $2750 
for her. After owning her about three or 
four years she was sold to William A. Back- 
inghem, who says that although she was 17 
years old, she was one of the sweetess 


drivers that be ever rode behind. Undoubt-| 


edly had the mare lived in these days of 
bicycle sulkies she would have trotted as 
fastas any horse onthetarf. Sach is the 
history of one of the many fast horses that 
left this city, and there are many old timers 
wh» can remember her race, which took 
place nearly 40 years ago. 

Every one is hustling at the Worcester 
Agricultural Grounds. Contractor Hen- 
nessy is doing all he can to finish the track 
and Contractor Tapper is walking the fence 
right along. 

A mesting of all the committees held at 
the grounds Taoesday simplified matters 
materially, and the contract is now made 
to build what fences are needed and the 
judges’ stand. Now the oldtime jadges’ 
stand is a thing of the past. A new one will 
be built that willaccommodate the judges, 
and underneath will be a place to weigh the 
drivers. The press will have a box in,front 
of the stand with ample accommodations. 
This is as it should be, and the jadges will 
not be annoyed by having the members of 
press running down through the place set 
apart for them. 

The bicycle clab wished to hire the 
grounds for Decoration Day, but at this 
writing the question has not been settled. 
The track is not finished, and the committee 
does not feel at liberty to accept the offer 
until it is, and now comes contractor Hen- 
nessey, who says that he doesn’t propose to 
let elther horsemen or bicycle men on it 
until it is completed. This should settle the 
matter, and the contractor is right, too, 
because it will only bother his men, tear up 
the track, and put him back with his con- 
tract. 

How this will be settled no one knows, 
bat it is safe to predict that through the 
diplomacy of Leander Herrick an agree- 
ment will be arrived at. Now there is not 
@ more popular and genial gentleman in 
this Agricultural Societ7 than Leander, a 
hard worker and a young man who has 
made a mark for himself. If “ Old Sport’ 
were in business and on the verge of bank 
ruptcy there is no one to whom he would go 
quicker for help than Leander Herrick. If 
I hada poor relation who depended on me 
for support and who had long passed being 
able to work hard, and I wanted to get him 
a job that paid $2 50 per day, | should go to 
Leander for advice. He will go out of his 
way tohelp you everytime. He’s a good 
fellow. 

it is amazing to listen to the tales of war 
that are told at the new track. It seems 
that old man Jackson is hired to see that 
contractor Hennessey does not put any 
stones into the loam. Now Hennessey says 
this is all right, only he would liketo have 
Jackson attend to that and thatonly. Sur- 
veyor Browning says the same, and spec- 
tators are amused at what small boys call 
“ chewing the rag,”’ which occurs between 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


ene Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Prepared 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the ploce 
ofall liniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a HU AN REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaiuable, 


We GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Baisa sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists, or sent by expres, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
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/these men. Surely they are old enough not 
| to quarrel. 

Walter Warren, the well-known driver, is 
very cick with a series of complaints. First, 
the horse Tugboat bit him severely; then 

| he was effliicted with adisease known as the 
pink eye, having caught it from one of his 
horses. Itisto be hoped that Walter will 
soon recover, for no one is more popular on 

|theturf than he. His work last year was 
very sat!sfactory. 

The Jane meeting of the Merlboro Park 
combination takes place Tuesday, Wednes 
day, Thursday and Friday, Jane 19, 20, 21 
and 22. Many Worcester horsemen will 
attend. Everybody has a good time at 
Marlboro, and notonly that, but the electric 
cars run there so frequently it is no trouble 
to go tothe track. There is not a city in 
Worcester County, or perhaps in central 
Massachusetts, where there are so many 
thoroughbred horsemen as can be found in 
Marlboro, aud everybody who visits there 
will be sure of receiving good treatment. 

My old friend, Fred Sturtevant, the well 
known and popular hotel keeper, has leased 
the Summit House at Greendale, near the 
new agricultural grounds. This hotel is 
situated at whatis knownas Five Points. 
Fred will cater to the nicest class of trade, 
especially for the Driving Clab, ete 
Visions of the good old suppers that Charlie 

| Tourtelotte used to serve and the aroma of 
beefsteak, toasted brown bread, fried pota- 
toes, etc., seems to float through the air. 
Surely there ought to be such a place, and 
near Worcester, too, where everybody can 
bave a chance to call and be taken care of* 
Thirty years ago there were a few road 
houses that could give good cheer, but today 

| they are few and far between. 

A grand old man died last week at Barre, 
Maes. His name was Henry W. Dexter, but 
he was more familiarly known as ‘ Deck ”’ 
He used to drive the stage trom Barre to 
Worcester in the good old days of Genery 
Twitchell, and the crack of his whip was 
long remembered on the hills of New 
Braintree. “ Deck ’’ has been marshal at 
every cattle show held at Barre, and his 

, familiar face will be missed by the horse- 
men who gather in the fature. Everybody 
had a good word for ‘‘ Deck ” and all were 
sorry that he has gone. 

There is not mach driving on the boule- 
vard, as the weather is remarkably cold, 
and then, again, the boulevard is torn up by 
the putting in of sewer pipes. 

Yours, “OLp Sport.” 

‘Silver Spring Stock Farm in the 

Month of May. 


Silver Spring Ferm is situated about 
three-quarters of a mile west of the thriv- 
ing city of historical Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
One could hardly imagine a wore beantifal 
| spotthan this farm presents during the 
‘pring and summer months. A portion of 
it nestles under the mountain side. These 
elevations actas a sort of advance guard 
for the mighty chain of Adirondacks that 
stretch away toward the setting sun. One 
could scarcely finda grander picture than 
that presented by these beanutifal monun- 





tains. 

The forest is almost entirely clothed in 
its fine dress sult of green, with here and 
there dottings of white bloom from clamos 
of poplar trees, which rear their tops high 
above their neighbors, the spruce and 
maple. Here the soft breez 1s from the four 
winds of Heaven fan Silver Spring and are 
laden with a delightfal odor from the 
nearby forest, which is so invigorating to 
both man and beast. 

The month of May is nct more beautiful 
than that of October, when the green foll- 
age gives place to that of crimson and gold. 
Here, stil) inthe open season for game, the 
deep baying of the hounds can be heard, 
followed by the sharp crack of the hunter’s 
rifle, which with anerring aim brings down 
that noble animal, the American deer. 

The two stallions at this farm, Potential 
and Refero, are under the skilful care of 
Eligat Craig, and no man is better qualified 
to fill the position. Time has somewhat 
marred Eligat’s beauty, but it has not had 

, any effect on hisusefulness. Both stallions 
are in the pink of condition. 

Silver Spring Farm consists of 550 acres 
of as prodoctive land as lies under the sun, 
‘and In addition to this large tract Mr. Jan- 

vier has leased what is known as the Old 
Fort Farm, whish contains upwards of 600 











acres, a large part of which furnishes past- 
aurage forthe stock. On thisspot in our 
early history Ethan Allen and his G-:een 
Mountain boys demanded the surrender of 
the fort, which was then in the possession 
of the English. History seys the Eoglisb 
were surprised in the early morn. With 
unsurpassed courage Allen entered the fort 
and demanded ite surrender. The English 
officer in command asked by what authority. 
The reply wae, “In the name of the great 
Jehovah and Continental Congress.” 

It seems reasonabie ‘o suy pose that there 
are now youngsters roaming these fertile 
fields, the offspring of Potential or Refero, 
who in the near future will demand the 
surrender of the world’s record. 

There are at present 100 brood mares on 
the farm anda carioad arrived last week. 
All of them have fast records and extended 
pedigrees. It looks as though the best 
breeders in the country appreciated these 
two stallions. The youngsters are being 
carefully prepared for the season’s cam- 
paign. Although itis early in the season 
some of them are showing a high rate of 
speed. 

The writer has leased for this season the 
stabling on Sunny Side Farm. The man- 
motb horse barn is 65x40 and is fitted 
with all modern conveniences. The very 
best of water can be had by turning a 
faucet in the office. This farm is owned by 
our wholesale liqaor man, E. J. Wood, who 
has spared neither time nor expense in 
bringing the place to its present state of 
perfection. Sunny Side has the same mag- 
nificent mountain scenery as that presented 
at Silver Spring. 

It is the home of Cecil (dam of Sue Gillig, 
2 24, Rupert Gillig, 2.19%, and Ti Point Mary, 
2.17, at three years old). Had the latter 
been In the hands of an expert she would 
now be credited with a record of 2.10 or 
better. She was simply campaigned into 
the ground during her three-year-old form. 

My stable consists at present of the seal- 
brown gelding John Alden, by that gocd 
stallion Leicester (2.172 to high wheels); 
dam, Bona Fide; second dam by Dictator; 
third dam by Pilot Jr. Great things are ex- 
pected of this fellow. Next in order is the 
beautifal bay three-year-old stallion Se- 
curity, by Dal Mar; dem, Alderbana, by 
Alcantara ; second dam by Lambertus; third 
dam, Lady Rynders, by Aberdeen. Another 
is a large, elegant chestnut gelding, also by 
Leicester. Several cthers are expected soon 

There are a number of local horses to be 
worked on Silver Spring track, mention of 
which I will make later on. At one time 
there were two other stock farms in Ticon- 
deroga, but they form only a half chapter in 
ancient history. LuLorp PORTER. 


Horse Interests at Halifax, N. 8. 


Away down East, where we are situated, 
horse matters are quiet, very quiet, caused 
more especially by the scarcity of sleighing 
all winter. Onur track this winter has been 
used by infantry as well as cavalry for an 
exercising ground for the men who were ep 
route to South Africa, where at present 
mapy of our brave boys are sleeping their 
last sleep,giving up their lives in defence of 
liberty, that liberty a longing for which 
every Anglo-Sexon feels implanted in his 
breast, and which makes him think himself 
“as good as any man,” consequently he 
wants the right to have a cay in the affairs 
of a country,especially when he contributes 
to ite revenues. 

lt was a Godsend that the track was 
avaliable for the purpose; in fact, I don’s 
know what would have been dona otherwise 
to provide the necessary stabling, etc. It 
was good for the boys but bad for the track, 
as it had been punched upto the depth of 
six inches and then dried out and baked as 
hard as a brick, so that it will require con- 
siderable repairing before even the long- 
suffering horsemen of this place, who put up 
with any and everything, will be able to 
exercise a horse that can show speed enough 
to warm himself in Jaly. 

Horses here, as in other places, have 
edvanced in value, and trade hag picked up, 
so that now it is possible to sell a good ani- 
malat afair price. Messrs. J. A. Leaman 
& Co., who campaign more horres than all 
the horsemen of this province, have their 
stable intact, and are jogging them on the 
streets. When the bell rings they will be on 
hand, providing it is straight trot, otherwise 
count them out, as Charlottetown managers 











had to do after getting their nominations 
and entrance fees. They will not race 
against pacers, and they are right, too. 

Arclight is in great shave, and I look for 
him to be a better horse than ever. He was 
always good, and that with not half a 
chance. I have seen him raced out of con- 
dit'on, and trained witha brad and chain, 
and still he would respond every time, and 
do his level beat. What will he not be able 
to do now that he is in good condition, and 
nicely fitted as 1 feel our friend Johnson 
will have him. 

Peter Carroll bas opened the finest train- 
ing, saleand boarding stable in the city, 
and I feel sure he will succeed because he 
is straight and square with all and every 
patron. It is queer others in the same line 
cannot see through a hole as big as a stable 
door. The season here is very backward. 


Snow and hailis falling while I am pen-| 


ning these lines. 

Racing matters are bound to revive here 
in spite of all the “ too good for this world”’ 
family cards. The exhibition commission 
is asking for tenders for the track. That 
means under the right management it can 
be made to pay not large profits, but enough 
to keep the sport going. The interest in 
fine horses has dropped very flat. Why not, 
when a $100,000 property right in our midst 
had to be unused except during exhibition 
we:k? One would think the holy ones had 
gone mad, stark mad; as though the fact of 
it being exhibition week made the sin of 
horse racing any less heinous. 


The reaction is as sure to follow as the | 


waves of the sea, that recede, return, and 
each time wash further in on the rising 
tide. With it there will be more sales of 
farmers’ horses, bred right from good trot- 
ting stock, showing speed, style and quality. 
That will mean employment for trainers, 
caretakers, etc., and a general loosening up 
of the old purse strings that will be good 
for human nature, All hail the day! 
Yours truly, ACADIE. 


Veterinary Department. 


F¥., Maine: I bave a nice young gelding that is 
In fine condition and all right except that when 
standing in the stable his sheath swelis some- 
what. The sweliiog goes Gown when be is ex- 
ercised in barness but returns again the next 
Gay. What shall I do to prevent this? 


Answer: Have some experienced horseman 





Antwer: (1) The swelling that you referio is 
| O@wingto some defective action of the kidneys, 
which produces a congestion of the smal) blood 
vessels beneath the skin. To correct this I sug- 
gest the following: Powdered bichromate potar.- 
| slum one dram, water one quart. Give bim two 
| drams on bis tongue three times a day for one 
|montb, (2) In shoeing aborse for speed, it is 
| absolutely necessary to bave all four feet 
level, with a comfortably iong toe in front 'o 
increase the stride and a rhort toe behind t 
| guard against excessive leverage. I think all 
| horses used for speed sbould be shod witha low 
toe and heel calk forward and behind. The tina 
| shoes should be straight at the heels and exten¢ 
| outa little way from the foot. The weight of 
the shoss is only determined by experimenting. 





Don’t you believe that German Peat Moss is 
| am economical and healtby horse bedding? Ask 
| 0. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, to send 
| you testimonials. 


| ——Thirty-lve years ago the only streets ip 
| Bangkok were canals; now there are forty-seven 
| miles of streets and many new bridges. Tbe 
King bullds a new steel bridge every year out of 
| bis private funds and presents it to the city with 
| much ceremony on his birthday. 








Endorsed py ai) leading Horrem 
side lining or pulling horses. ~ hed 
afraid of electrics perfectly controlled: for 
colt breaking has no superior. Ask your 
harness maker for it. Price $2.00, Por 
particulars address. 


W. T. CIBSON. 

11 Willard Street, Cambridge, 
Agencies: 

MARK W. CROSS & (O., Boston, Mass 

MOSEMAN BROS., - New York, N. y 
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Why DolI Use 


Hazen’s Yankee Liniment? 


Because I Find it the Best, 


It will net only relieve and cure a)! sprains or 
soreness, but cures sore, swelled or knotted tena. 
It is the best and cheapest leg and body wash | 


ba 
ever found. It keeps the cords and sinews bard 


strong, enabling my horses to do more and ‘aster 
work. 

Yankee Spavin Oure is warranted to cure or ney 
refunded, 


Yankee Scratch Ointment ts the kind that 
Manufactured by 
YANKEE REMEDY COMPANY 
kL. 7. Hansen, Manager. Melrose, Mase 
Bold by Carter, Carter & Meigr, George « 
win & Oo,, Weeks & Potter, Boston 





Worthley’s 
.-Odorless 
Stall Floor 


With Minges or Slatted 

, Plank, Send for Oata- 
logue. 

BROAD GAUGE IROM STALL WORKS, 53 Elm St. Boston, Wass 


Somerville’s Veterinary Medicines 


“ANTI FEVER 








MEDIUINE Cures 
Fevers, Chil s,Voughs 
Influenza, Founder 
Staggers, Infamma 


tion of Lungs, ete 
Price, 60c. and #1 
“ANTI PAIN (or 
A COLIC) MEDIOINE 
<i» Oures Colic, Indiges 
tion, Oramps, scours, 
Difficulty en Sta 
etc. Price, #1 

Sold by Drugeists 
and Dealers in Med 
cines. 


BUFFALO, N, ¥ 
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A me 
* ONLY CURE FOR SORE** CONTRACTED FEET _ 
— THE SPIRAL SPRING HOOF EXPANDER 
* ~*~ * J 
— ben SERCE OF Weal i? wae Gone Amo wil DO Por You 


S.W.MACKEY reorsmrcuust 06, 25*ST BAITS 
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GET ON TOP AT ONCE. 
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carefully clean out his sheath with warm water | BARON DILLON 2.12 (4), Timed in repeatedly Races in 2,09 !-4 


and castile soap. Afterwards give him a tea- 
spoonfal of prepared saltpetre in his food or 
drinking water once or twice a week. 


8.0. A. Kentucky: I have a well-bred f'ly 
that has been throwing her bead for two yearr. 
To prevent this we have tried among other 
* clipping bair out of nose, open and diino 
bridies, stuffing ears, but she has not been cured 
ofthe troubie. Oan you suggest anything that 
might assist us? 


Answer: The trouble that you refer to is one 


BARON DILLON wen $16,400 in stakes and purses as 2,8 ard 4 year old. 


' ANYBODY CAN BREED, 


| Anybody can breed to some sort of a horse and get some kind of acolt. Who cares to breed acol!, * 


the chances are, 9 to 10, will not bring $250 at three years old? I assume it to be youraim, if you bree’ ® 
all, to breed one that not only has extreme :peed, but is dead game an‘ possessed of stamina to stand 
and go the route. and not only bring the giory of wianiog, but secure the gold as well—and will brite $ 


aiMeult to overcome, as it arises from many | to 10,000 as a2 or 8 year old, You can aseatily and as quickly breed arace anda money winner *** 


different causes, which can only be determined 
by an examination. Horses often shake their 
heads from nervousness, incipient pol! evil, 
fistula. If merely from habit try the effect of a 
straight martingale made of a steel rod fastened 
tothe bit and girth. This often obviates the 
trouble. 

L. 8., Obto: In your issue of March 20, 1900, 


ou gave a remedy for excessively nervous 
orses whileinarace. Will you now give one 


for hor es of the opposite disposition, viz., those | 


that are inclined to dog or bit the breecning at 
the three-quarter pole? Is there apy medicine 
known that will keep a borse to bis syeed, when 
said borse is in go0¢ condition and all right every 
way with the exception of being inclined to aston 
when pinched as anotber borse passes bin? 
Piease aive what is known among horsemen as 
“ stay-up ”’ medicine, to be used in a race when 
a horseis not in the best condition possibie. 
Tell how to use both and oblige. 

Auswer: I don’t think there is any remedy 
that can be used successfully on every dul 
horse that is raced. You can control excessive 
nervousness better than you can enforce life into 
a dead mettied one. The safest and best medi 
cine to use before and during a race, especially 
or a tired borse, 1s about 15 drops mother tinc- 
ture (Homq@opathic) aux vomica. This can be 
given twice between heats with good results. 
Many of the so-cailed speed-producing remedies 
that are advertised during a race are absolutely 
dangerous, andipjure some horses beyond re- 
pair. 

Subscriber, Oanads: (1) A borse I recently 
pa basa swollen bind leg. The swelling 
disappears after be has been driven a few miles 
on the road, but comes back agsaia when he is 
resting. Hehas had some postales where the 
leg is swollen, three or four inches from the hock 
to the foot, but is not lame. He is a pacer, and I 
think would be very fast if this trouble can 
be obviated. What can I do to remove the 
Swelling? (3) When I get him shod for speed, 
what length ll I give to the hoof at th» toes 
and at the heels, and is there apy difference 
bets een the front and hind leg? What is the 
weight of the shoes for the front and hind legs? 
any oe you make will be thankfully 
received. 


family's repute as money winners is world wide. 





chump, if you breed to the right horse, Breed to BARON DILLON and get on top at once 
BARON DILLON’S reputation as a dead game race horse of the staying Kind is nations!. Hlas 


A MONEY WINNER 


BARON DILLON is « horse of great vital force, courage and bottom, without the lest fiightiness or 0° 


ness. Aside from his great speed inheritance, be is the gamest-bred trotting-bredstaliion in the 


Suppose you breed to a stallion free, or becanse of a smali fee, or because he is new by. You wa! 
(lite is short, especially for the mare); meanwhiie, the cost of the mere ani her keep is tas same. + 
a foal, by soand so. You wait anotoer year to get the foal to a yearling. what i: he worth?—you do 


a year 


him, nobody wants bim. Suppose you breed to Baron Dillon—the extra cost will bo oaly 850 © 


asa yearling or 2 or8 year old; the chances are 9 to 10 you will get something worth having, a0" 


body wants him. 


very 


GO ROB A BANK. 


TRIALS, 2.09 1-4 


BARON 





The Editor of the AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER wrote congratulating me upon securing Baro 
saying he hid advised a friend to buy Dillon, and he replied he could not spare the money 
him, * Go rob a bank "—buy Baron Dilion, atall hazards.” It is not advisable to “ rob a bank 


J a 


t 


how Baron Dillon is regarded by the well informed. You don’t necd to rob anybody to breed . 

Any one will advance 850 for an interest in a foal from a mare to be b ed to Dillon. Don't miss this a 

only chance to breed toa borse of the characier and stamp of Baron Dillon, at the ridicaious) 

of 850. 8 
There is rrobably no man in America today who kaows Baron Dillon weii but would rath 

good mare to him than toany horse on the Continent. Time wil! prove Baron Dillon to be the gree 


not only of extreme speed, but of dead game, staying, money-winning race horses, the worla lr ** 


DILLON 


RECORD, 2.!2 


Trotter, dark bay, 15 9, foaled 1891. A vigorous, compact, short-backed, hardy, rugged horse; 8 
with great endurance, substance, power. force and an iron constitution, A ‘ bulldog " race horse ant 
Lord Linton, 9 95%, and Lady Dillon, 9.2914. BARON DILLON 1s considere’ by best judges to ite Ral 
best bred son; the best Stad individual and the best race horse, son of his illustrious sire, the gree’ 


Wilkes, 2.18, sire of 79 and dams of 16. BARON DILLON’S first dam , Mattie Nutwood, by a oan +44 
sire of 16@ and dams of 146; second dam, Mattie Graham, %.91%4 (dam of two), by Harold 415, or mone) 
and dams of 78; third dam, Vic (dam of two), by Mambrino Obief 11. Fee $50, return privileg® © 
refunded, for 80 outside high-grade approved mares; mares kepta full year for $75. Season clos 
Gien Moore is on Phila, & Reading R. R. Station only two minutes walk to the buildings. 
E. 8. WELLS, Glen-Moere, Mercer County, 


y.d 
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